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TERMS: 


$2.00 per annum, in advance. $2.50 if not paid iy 
iivance. Postage free. Single copies 5 cents. 


No paper discontinued, except at the option of the 
proprietor, until all arrearages are paid, 
(ll persons sending contributions to THE PLOUGHMAN 


for use in its columns must sign their name, not 
necessarily for publication, but_as a guarantee of 
ood faith, otherwise they will be consigned to the 
vaste-basket. All matter intended for publication 
should be written on note size paper, with ink, and 
ipon but one side. 


Correspondence from practical farmers, giving the 
results of their experience, is solicited” Letters 
should be signed with the writer’s realname, in full, 
which will be printed or not, as the writer may 
wish, 


THE PLOUGHMAN Offers great advantages to adver- 
tisers. Its circulation ts large and among the most 
active and intelligent portion of the community, 


Entered as second-class mail matter. 


Hgricultural. 


Profit in Sheep. 

We have more than once suggested that 
the small farmers of New England who keep 
but a few cows would do well to add from 
four to six sheep for each cow. Weare not 
sure that it would be as well for those who 
make a business of producing milk or butter, 
although we know some who have good 
herds of milch cows and good tlocks of sheep, 
and say that each pays them well. Most of 
them have two pastures and use them for 
the cows and sheep alternately, the sheep 
tinding much that they like which the cows 
rejected, and the cows finding a_ better 
growth of grass after the sheep have en- 
riched the land. One who manages in this 
way said it cost him nothing to pasture his 
sheep, and that if he had not sheep enough 
he would pasture his neighbor’s sheep for 
nothing if they would give them such other 
feed as he gave his when in the pasture. 

He does not feed heavily on grain, but 
there is no day in the year that they do not 
get a little, except during a few weeks when 





the lambs are being weaned, and atathat--- 


time the lambs are eating more grain than 
the old sheep received when the lambs were 
with them. Of course the lambs are grain 
fed as soon as they can be induced to eat it, 
having it in troughs to which the old sheep 
cannot have access. In this way the lambs 
learn to be less dependent on their mothers, 
and the ewes often make more fuss about 
having the lambs separated from them than 
the lambs do. 
they begin to get daily allowances of grain 
again, not enough to fatten them, but to 
keep them in good condition so that they 
will take service early, and be able to pro- 
duce strong, thrifty lambs. He also claimed 
that when grain fed the sheep were more 
willing to select weeds than to eat grass 
even when the pastures are good. 

But if pasturing costs nuthing, what will 
be the expense of keeping a sheep through 
the year? It used to be estimated that six 
sheep of the large breeds eat about the same 
amount of hay during winter as one cow, 
which we think an over estimate if the 
sheep have a little grain every day. We 
would allow as much of wheat bran or oats 
as they would eat without putting on fat. 
The amount cannot well be fixed because it 
must vary with the size of the animal, but 
even more with the quality of the other food 
eaten. It may even be well to add a little 
oil meal to the other grain when the rough 
forage is of poor quality. And it does not 
follow that it is of poor quality because it is 
what we call weeds. Some of our weed 
pests are very rich in protein and other nu- 
tritive elements, while others are valuable 
because of their effect on the digestion of 
other food. They are tonic, and in proper 
quantities stimulate the digestive organs, as 
‘* spring bitters ’’ were claimed to do, and as 
spring greens are now known to do. 

The entire cost of keeping one or a dozen 
sheep, however, in winter, and feeding 
them grain in spring and fall is not very 
zreat. What should be the income from a 
ood sheep well fed? Of such a flock about 
one-half will produce twins each year. We 
have known small flocks to exceed that 
when well cared for, and to raise every 
lamb too. We should say that six good 
ewes should bring nine lambs. We think a 
farmer in New England would have no 
litticulty even now if he had good sheep 
and used a pure bred buck of the Hamp- 
shire, Shropshire, Oxford or Lincoln breeds, 
and planned to have early lambs, in -engag- 
ng the lambs at $5 each when weaned, or 
vhen large enough for slaughter. We did 
v once with Southdown grades, the buyer 
'c take them as he wanted them from June 
5to Aug. 1, and late ones not fit at that 
late to be taken at market rates by the 
ound, some of them bringing even more 
han $5, 

Th2 Southdown lamb is not as large as th 
reeds we named above, and might not sell 
oras much today. Weknowaman who 
seeps a few pure-bred sheep of one of the 


his buck lambs in the fall at $15 each, to be 
ised in grading up the smaller sheep of that 
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When ewes are fully dry. 


‘cent., the lawful amount of water in butter 


charging for the latter what the butter fat in 


valuing the skimmilk at above price, they 
‘bove breeds, and finds a ready market for found $2.26 worth of skimmilk made as 
much growth as $5.46 worth of new milk. 
Then the food value of the skimmilk was 
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good feed, and may be safely set down at’ pitcher of milk set outfor drinking the last her food, she is worth $25 or $30 for beef, 
ten pounds, and we. are quoting now! thing before going to bed. 


such wool at nineteen to twenty cents a! 


pound in the markets. This brings the in- 
come from each sheep at $7.50 for lambs and 
$1.50 to $2 for wool, while we think they 
can be well fed for one-half that amount. 


not all the income from the sheep. The 
manure that they leave in the pastures has 
led to the old proverb, ‘‘the hoof of the 
sheep is golden,” or it returns gold to the 
one who has it in his fields, and that which 
it leaves in the shed is even more valuable 
to the farmer er gardener who uses it for 


The sales of lambs and wool, however, are 


When the cream has been taken from the 
| milk, if it is of about standard quality, it 
| will have lost from three to four per cent. of 
| butter fat, but it will have lost but little of 
| the 44 per cent. of milk sugar it contained 

when fresh, or of the 54 per cent. of. other 
solids, principally caseine, which remain in 
the skimmilk, and form no small part of its 
food value to the human race or the animals, 


It requires no more feed to make a pound 
of butter worth twenty cents than a pound 
of tallow worth ten cents, and the cost of 
the feed in the Eastern States is really less. 


such crops as require much nitrogen to pro-| y¢ may require more care to take a heifer 


mote their growth. Andas the more bran 
and oil meal given the richer will the 
manure heap be, we feel that we are justi- 
fied in saying that every dollar expended to 





calf and develop it to a good butter cow 
| than to make baby beef of it, but if it is 
bred from good dairy stock the difference is 
not great after all, as the cost of feeding up 


and the one that produces twice as much 
milk or butter ought to bring $50 to $60, 
when she really produces $30 a year profit, 
or the interest on $600. 


Farm Hints for August. 

ae HAYING. 

The hay crop should have been all cut in 
every part of New England last month, ex- 
cepting some bog meadows and salt marsh, 
and they should be cleaned as rapidly 
a possible now, for the grass on them, 

ough maturing later, is better for being 

t early, but it needs to be well cured. 
From the soil it grows on it receives consid- 
erable amount of moisture, which may dry 
out if it is leftto get matureand dry before it 
is cut, but leaves it lacking in nutritive 
quality, and also in thesucculence that helps 





ment of blights and fungous diseases in the be practically nothing to most of beekeepers 
orchard, and a sharp watch should be kept and the covering might prevent some of the 
forthem. Some of them seem to be easily ' effects of the weather, though few ship 
conquered by spraying with bordeaux mixt- honey in very warm weather unless they 
ure ol Ryo b ga, oo seen the state- | delay their shipment until spring. 
men 8 is more effective when flour | But with comb honey even more care is 
of sulphur is mixed with it, but we do not _ needed to make the sind ain 
consider this of great value when there is’ tive when it reaches the market. The sec. 
an abundant water supply and the spraying tions should be well filled and nearly uni- 
is regularly attended to. But the twig formly so in each package. It is not always 
blight of pear and apple does not yield so easy to get all sections to weigh an “xact 
easily. There is but one method decently pound, but if they vary much from that 
sure of destroying it that we knowof. Use pack them as uniformly as possible, and 
the knife freely, cutting every twig that make a uniform price per section as to the 
shows the signs of it at least six inches be- weight. If full sections bring sixteen cents 
low when the infection shows, and carry each, deduct a cent per ,section for lighter 
prehis sid bp es boar limbs. Keep a weights and in proportion for other sizes. 
pa ee gi pe “wag from this to Neyer send out sections of which wood or 
& ghts again, when the comp is not perfectly clean and neat looking, 


danger is supposed to be over. or if such must be sold, do not put name or 








address on it, but let it sell on its merits. 
The honey may be as good as some that 





A WILD FLOWER GARDEN. 





(See Page 4.) 


looks better, but it will not sell as readily or 
attract customers as quickly. The same is 
true of imperfectly filled sections, which are 
usually worth more to use for bees’ food in 
winter or spring than they will sell for. 
Having neat and clean-looking sections of 
comb honey, they will deserve clean crates 
for shipment. Use no soap boxes, saleratus 
; boxes or the like, but get well-made crates to 
| hold twelve, eighteen or twenty-four sections 
| in a crate, and better if the crate is glass 
upon one side. The _ forty-eight-pound 
case is too heavy for general use, partly 
because not all freight or express hand- 
| lers will handle it carefully, and because 
, many people, even the wholesalers, prefer 
| the smaller sizes, as many will buy for home 
| use or to sell at retail twelve, twenty-four, 
thirty or thirty-six pounds who would hesi- 
, tate to take forty-eight pounds, and from the 
' small crates large orders can be filled, and 
| extra cost of small crates is but a small 
item. The demand forgood honey extracted 
or in the comb is increasing rapidly, indeed, 
faster than the supply increases, for we re- 
member when that taken from the old box 
| hives, after the bees had been killed by 
smoking with brimstone, was not as much 
} 





| in demand as molasses sugar, and sold but 
little higher by the pound. 


It is not difticult to keep all the colonies in 
| an apiary nearly equal in numbers by taking 
|aframe of brood nearly ready to come out 
| from the stronger colonies and putting it in 
the smaller colony, taking an empty frame 
from that to put near the centre of the hive 
in the strong colony, where the queen will 
soon begin to fill it with eggs. But this may 





buy grain for sheep, if it is properly used, 
will give better results on the farm than a 
dollar spent for commercial fertilizers, and 
we fully believe in the efficacy of those 
when used properly. 

We have not said anything about the 
chance of increasing the profit on lambs by 
growing hothouse lambs or  winter-born 
lambs to be sold at high prices, nor of the 
Dorset sheep which are claimed to produce 
lambs twice a year, at almost any month de- 
sired, so that the lambs sell at $10 to $15 
per head. Wedo not doubt the possibility 
of increasing the profit by both methods, 
but for the class of farmers that never have 
kept sheep, and that we are trying to en- 
courage to do so, we scarcely dare to advise 
such of what might be called intensive farm- 
ing, until they have kept sheep long enough 
to become familiar with their management, 
and we think that those who make them a 
specialty have succeeded best with them. 

Nor are we confident that winter lambs 
are likely to prove profitable to the farmers 
of New Engfind and New York, unless 
especial buildings are prepared for them, 
not exactly ‘“‘hothouses”’ as we use the term 
here, but warm buildings with plenty of 
sunlight and good ventilation, or similar 
conditions to those in which poultry 
keepers grow winter broilers. Those who 
can do this need few hints from us, and 
we are but trying to inducethe man at 
the foot of the ladder to come a little higher 
> 

Dairy Notes. 

In Bath, England, a man was arrested, 
convicted and fined £40, or $200, for selling 
fresh butter containing 23.84 per cent. of 
water, and salt butter containing 23.74 per 





not being to exceed 16 per cent. Wedo not 
know whether there is such a law in any 
State in this country, but there should be. 
It was really a process or renovated butter, 
two or more kinds mixed, broken down and 
churned over in new milk. The chemist 
said such an excess of water would decom- 
pose and become injurious to health. This 
party must have been a near relative of the 
man lately arrested for having sold to 
another the right to use in the State of Mich- 
igan a process by which he guaranteed 100 
pounds of butter could be made from 100 
pounds of milk. Phy gis Tips 

Our experiment stations seem to have 
fixed upon fifteen cents per hundyed pounds 
as a fair valuation for skimmilk, yet, when 
at the Kansas station they used it for feed- 
ing calves, in comparison with new milk, 


it would have sold for at the creamery, and 


or 5840 pounds a year, 


which could 


to two years old will be less. After that 
age it should pay for its own feed and for 
its care for one year, and pay a profit over 
both for ten to fifteen years more. 

We like to have the heifer come fresh 
before she is two years old, and 
the precocious Jerseys can easily do so 
at eighteen months if allowed. We 
have known them to drop.a calf at less than 
sixteen months old, but we would prefer 
to wait until they were older, and think 
twenty months is young enough for a Jersey, 
while we would not care to have a Shorthorn 
or Holstein heifer come fresh before they 
were full two years old. To let either go 
until three years old, as used to be a common 
custom when we were young, is to spoil her 
for dairy purposes. If decently well fed 
she would begin to take on fat after she was 
two years old,and if not well fed during 
the first two years it is likely to be impos- 
sible to make a good cow of her. 


them in milk at least a year after the first 
calf is dropped, feeding to keep up the milk 
flow, which luckily is also the best way of 
feeding to promote a healthy and thrifty 
growth. With the larger breeds we might 
allow even longer than this, but in all cases 
try to keep them in milk as near to the drop- 
ping of seconé calf as possible, or even not 
to have them go dry at all. This establishes 
the milking habit, and with a little care it 
can be made a hereditary trait. Never a 
cow or her calf was injured by her having 
been a continuous milker if she was prop- 
erly fed. 
If the Jersey heifer dropped her first calf 
at twenty months old, we would plan to 
have the second at two years old ora tittle 
younger. If the Holstein or Shorthorn had 
her first calf at two years old, we would 
have the Holstein wait until nearly three 
and a half years, but should fear to let the 
Shorthorn go more than a year unless ofa 
strong milking strain, lest she go dry and 
fatten. Ayrshires and Devons develop 
nearly like Jerseys, and we would give the 
same treatment, Guernseys nearly the same 
as Holsteins, Herefords and other beef 
breeds same as Shorthorns. 


An exchange says the cow that gives six- 
teen quarts of milk a day is worth as much 
astwo cows that give eight quarts each. 
This is true, but not quite true enough. If 
it had said that a cow giving eight quarts a 
day was worth nothing because she would 
not pay for the food she ute, it would have 
been nearly correct if that amount is the 
limit of her product at the best of the sea- 
son, but if it is the average of the year, 
she may have 
that of the beef 
be made from her, but 


some value beyond 





section, and _we doubt if he makes as much' nearly 24 times what they charged for 


ioney in selling them as his neighbors have | it, or about thirty-seven cents per hun- 
nade in buying them, but he is satisfied with ' dredweight. As food for the human 
: family it is not as easy to compute its 

If one can sell eighteen lambs from twelve value. In olden times our grandmothers 
sheep at $5 each there is an income of $7.50 took off the cream to make butter or cheese, 
per head. Now for the vaiue'of the wool. | and then the skimmilk, if not wanted more 
he average shearing of the country is now | for the calves and pigs, was both a beverage 


his profit. 


‘eported at nearly 64 pounds per fleece, but j and afood. The bowls of hasty pudding | 


this is greatly reduced by the little sheep in 


only about three pounds each. The breeds 
we have ‘named above are often nearer to 


, 


and milk, brown bread and milk, crackers readily see that property which paid $100 
‘ome of the Southern. States which average and milk or berries and milk wereoften the per year profit, even if it had no value at the 
food of the younger people, and they seemed ' end of ten or twelve years,would be worth a 
to be no less nourishing because the cream large sum, but too many farmers will figure 
had been taken! 6ff’thé'milk, nor did the , that If a cow does not give enough topay for 


if she 
the profit is not doubled, but is increased by 
the extra 5840 pounds of milk in a year. 
When a man said he would give us $100 for 
our best cow !f she would produce as many 
pounds of butter ina yearas we said she 
had in the year past, during which she had ' 
been in milk all of the time, we astonished 
him by showing that she was paying a profit 
: about $100 per year above the cost. of her 
ood 


produces double that amount 


A stock broker or speculator would 


But with any breed we would try to keep; tothe sun. 


to give it value tothe animals. That very 
succulence marks its digestibility, and when 
that is lost the product is but. little better 
than rye or wheat straw; and perhaps net as 
good. 

Many of the fields that were mown in 
June have produced agood second crop, 
and will be ready to be mown again this 
month. Rowen hay needs to be well cured 
before it is putin the barn, but to cure it 
well,without injuring its quality, it should 
be dried in the shade rather than in the fierce 
blaze of an August sun. 


the orchard, but when a little wilted and hot 
with the rays ofthe sun, pile it up and 
allow it to sweat there during the night and 
until the ground is dry and hot the next 
day. The sweat or the moisture that was 
in the stalk will very quickly dry out, and 
the centre of the stalk will be much better 
cured than it could have been by exposure 
And although we have not had 
any great experience with salt hay, we 
think farmers used to trust too much to dry- 
ing itinthesun, and not enough to sweat- 
¢ the moisture out of the stalks. 
KILLING WEEDS. 

The battle with the weeds must go on, 
not only this month but until frost comes 
to finish them. The purslane, chickweed 
and others that do not appear plenty until 
this month rob the crops not only of the 
fertility that was put in the soil for them, 
but of that which in some seasons may be 
of even greater importance, the moisture 
that they need and which may not come at 
the time when they need it most to perfect 
their growth. We have seen crops wither 
and fail when we thought if the Jand had 
been kept clean and an earth mulch had 
been kept up between the rows there would 
have been enough moisture for them. Stir 
the ground and stir it often to prevent it 
from baking so that it will absorb no moist- 


When we say in | 
the shade we do not mean under the trees in | 


ure from the dew or a passing shower. 
Stir it often enough that the hot earth on 
the surface will draw up moisture from 
below. Do not let a useless weed grow to 
rob the cultivated plant of any part of what 
has been provided for it by the grower or 
by nature. And in this way we may expect 
bountiful harvests. 
EARLY FRUIT. 

There will be fruit in the orchards this 
month ready to send to market. Cull it very 
carefully and take only the best specimens. 
MJf the fruit has been thinned as it should 
have been early in the season, only the best 
specimens left, and no more of those than 
would mature well, they should be nearly 
all best, or good enough for market, but if 


If there is one good box of fruit left it will 
probably sell for more money than the four 


dealers who will buy such mixed lots and: 
assort them, but not many in this market, 
and when they do it they pay only low 
prices, about what they expect to receive for 
the inferior lots, and make their profit on 
the good ones that they select from them. 


ORCHARD BLIGHTS. 
It is the ‘‘dogdays” weather, hot and 
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ucts upon his reputation. 
always has a market value, and can be sold 


in almost any of the large cities, but it is z ; - lan 
this was neglected the first thing to be done aa always ad easy to om comb honey, not | hive, and their energy in repelling robber 


bh hag ang Acad poe hy b goneba ! for a lack of demand for it, ee beeiease ? bees. 

’ | needs to be put on the market in shape an 
pg Sa oan n gromomep to bad gor As, | condition to attract such purchasers as will | ating > 
or and sold for any reasona - | pay its full value. 


damp, that is most favorable to the develop-' 8fter being washed cleag sheexpense would 


{ CARE OF FARM STOCK. 
| To keep the farm stock comfortable in 
ingisall .©. : : 
pe arpa ane. bate, Daeg res instinct is hereditary, and when a colony 
important. We have found it well in such | 7 Jf 5 
3 . : | that is numerically strong fails to produce 
extreme heat to keep them in the stable dur- | airs ; 
: ie about the same quantity of honey as the 
| ing a greater partof the day, when we could 5 : ‘ : 
: . ‘ined’ ; others, it will be well to remove the queen 
‘keep it dark and well ventilated, and turn é 
i : ‘ eG .| and give a young queen from a more produc- 
them out to feedin the night. Perhaps they |). 7 2 : 
; _| tive colony. When her brood hatches out 
i may not feed a great deal during the hours : . 
rns pie, ms vay_| there should be a marked improvement in 
| of darkness, but the twilight hours of even- ‘ . ‘ 
; : : gs n},, | the amount of honey gathered if the flow 
' ing and the early morning are comparatively | Seetecelt edieaail 
| comfortable, and not only will they feed ; sina ; 
then, but those are hours when men and; Wedoubtif any bee excels the Italian as 
teams could do much more work with less; a honey gatherer. Occasional colonies of 
effort than in the heat of the day. At those | the half-bred Italians may do so, but it is 
hours, too, the flies are less troublesome | not certain, and they are apt to be cross, 
and the animals find the grass fresh with ! while-the pure Italian is so only when it is 
dew and more palatable than when wilting | too oftendisturbed. The half bloods are also 
under the fierce blaze of a noonday sun. | apt to deteriorate by crossing again with the 
GARDEN WORK. black drones, and come down to a hybrid 
There are crops that may be put in the, of very uncertain breeding and value. As 
garden now where some of the early crops| the time to introduce new queens is in 
have been taken out. Second crops of | the spring or summer, we should prefer to 
radish and lettuce, late beets for winter use, do it after the honey season, or the period 
flat turnips, late cucumbers for pickling and | when it comes most rapidly, is over, then 
others can be sown in August, when weather give alittle extra feed, and when the golden- 
is favorable. And even if they are not put| rod and heartweed are in bloom the queen 
in it is well to clean up the field, and if | will be filling the brood comb with eggs that 
every gardener would sow his land to flat | will make a strong colony, well supplied 
turnips or to rye, to serve as a cover crop! with honey enough to go through the 
during the winter, to prevent washing and | winter, unless, as sometimes happens, she 
turn them under next spring, he would find | so fills the brood chamber or lower part of 
his land improving each year. ‘the hive that there is not room to store 
SOWING GRASS SEED. | much honey there, and it all goes up into the 


There are many who think they can get super to be taken away. If this is the case 
better crops of grass by sowing the seed in| the beekeeper must be prepared to feed 
August or early in September without grain either with frames of honey saved for that 
than in any other way. We think this is, Purpose, which is the best food, or with 
correct when the land has been well pre-; Syrup. 
pared and the season is favorable. iThe | The hybrid queens if doing well may 
one drawback is the chance of a fall drought, ' prove good for two or three years, but we 
which will not allow the seed to germinate | would not allow them to raise any drones. 
or burns out the tender shoots as they come | Let drones as well as new queens be reared 
up. Yet there is scarcely one year in ten | only in the hives where the queen is pure. 
when this will happen if the land is well) If acolony proves too cross to be handled 
worked and the seed follows quickly after, easily we would change the queen, even if 
the stirring of the soil. And one may take she was a pure Italian, though this is very 
his chance almost at any time from July to| seldom the case. Ifanear neighbor keeps 
Sept. 15, to obtain good weather. We sel- the black bees it may bea good investment 
dom have six weeks of weather in succes- to present him with pure-bred queens or 
sion unfit to sow the grass seed. | queen cells from pure colonies, thus avoid- 
i a ing the risk of hybridizing with black 
Bees and Honey. drones. We have heard it said that the 


When the beekeeper has succeeded in ob- black drones were more active than the 


ini i i i ai ithus more liable to 
taining good colonies of bees, and taken | Italians in the air, anc 3 wot 
such cant of them that they produce more’ fertilize the queen in her mg ste o ane 

certainly is 


, he can dispose of at home, he not sure that this is true. 
ee poole to ae, which may worth some trouble, when one has a good 
be a problem to him, if he is not near a mar- strain of pure-bred bees, to keep the blood 


i rm prod- | Pure, and not let it degenerate into hybrids. 
ket where he can dispose a Atte Not the least among the advantages of the 


Italians is the surety of their preventing the 
bee moth from taking possession of the 


not make them equally productive of honey. 
We consider that largely a matter depend- 
ing upon the queen. The ‘honey-gathering 














Who can beat this story without exagger- 
We take it from the Maine Farmer: 
‘* 4 famous bee story comes from New- 
Extracted honey sometimes is sold for) pyrgh village. Roscoe Harding of that 


ld be, because it 1 
boxes or the two boxes would if they were | <r eg Pong tes sane gen poe town is the fourth generation of his family 
mixed and all sent in one lot. Thereare some | jgaxy parrel is sure to be dirty after it has! hors of his family have occupied for 101 
been transported on the railroad. It might 
prove profitable for some who had extracted | have kept bees and have never lost a 
honey to sell in casks, after they had bough-| swarm.” 
new and clean casks to cover them with burt > 
lap that they might arrive at the end of the 
route as clean looking as they started. The The Abbot would have been had the latter 
cost would not be great if one used new'bur- escaped sickness and accident. 
lap, and if bran sacks or bags were used round to before the season is over, and 


who now reside on the same place that mem- 


years. During all that time the Hardings 








What a race that between Cresceus and 


He may 


snatch one of the crowns from Cresceus. 
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“Agricultural. — 
‘The Polson of Insects. 


The danger of insect poisons is very 
generally overestimated in the popular 
mind. Everywhere among civilized people, 
as well as among uncivilized races, there 
exist superstitions regarding perfectly harm- 
less insects. For example, the common 
dragon flies, or devil’s darning needles, are 
feared very generally by English-speaking 
races, and children in this country think 
that these harmless insects will sew up their 
ears. The common tomato worm, or to- 
bacco worm, a perfectly harmless insect, is 
considered to be fatally poisonous by many 
people. 

Much of the common superstition about 
spider bites is totally unfounded, while the 
stories about scorpions and centipedes are 
grossly exaggerated. The effects of in- 
tense nervous fear, following a physical in- 
jury of an insignificant nature, are well un- 
derstood by the inedical profession.’ Hence 
it is not difficult to understand cases of 
severe nervous prostration and even death 
following a sting or a bite from a compara- 
tively harmless insect. 

Nervous dreads are contagious, and 
psychologists will admit that the tarentism, 
or tarantula frenzy of South Europe, as- 
cribed to the bite of the tarantula, which 
has been repeated at long intervals within 
the past few centuries, was largely a dread, 
or panic epidemic. Entomologists know 
that there is nothing in the poison of the 
tarantula to produce the symptoms de- 
scribed, such as the prolonged dances, end- 
ing in coma. The so-called kissing bug 
epidemic of two years ago was probably in 
a minimized form influenced by one of these 
psychological crazes. 

The truly poisonous insects, that is, in- 
sects which possess poison glands and se- 
crete poison with their bites or stings, be- 
long in the main to two classes. Either they 
sting for protection, as with the bees, cer- 
tain ants and certain wasps, or they use the 
poison to assist in the capture of their prey, 
as with the digger wasps, certain predaceous 
bugs and all spiders. 

The mosquito belongs to a third class, and 
the purpose of the poison which it injects is 
not fully understood. It may render the 
blood of its victim more digestible and less 
liable to coagulation, or it may have some 
other unexplained use. 

Insect poisons, asa rule, were undoubtedly 
developed for use against other insects. 
Therefore they are small in quantity, and, 
generally speaking, are serious in their 
effects only upon other insects. The exact 
nature of the poison is not well understood. 
In some instances it is a combination of an 
alkali and an acid which become effective 
only when they are combined. In ants, 
wasps and bees it consists of formic acid 
and a whitish, fatty, bitter residue in the 
secretion of the glands. The corroding 
formic acid is the essential part of the 
poison. 

Cases are on record of the death of human 
beings as a result of the injection of poison 
with the stings of bees and wasps, as well 
as with the bites of spiders. Such cases, 
however, are rare. A number of cases are 
on record of death from a multitude of bee 
stings. I know of one case, well authenti- 
cated, of the death of a middle-aged woman 
from a single bee sting. The physical con- 
dition of the patient undoubtedly had much 
to do with the fatal result, which was 
probably due partly to nervous shock 
and possibly to the fact that the 
poison was injected directly into a large 
vein and was thus carried immediately to 
the heart. 

Another case of similar nature came under 
the observation of Dr. William Frew of 
England, in 1896. The patient, a young 
lady of twenty-three, was stung on the 
neck, just behind the angle of the jaw, by a 
wasp, the sting of which was extracted by a 
servant. A solution of arnica was applied, 
and, as the patient felt ill, she was assisted 
to bed. She complained immediately of a 
horrible feeling of choking and of pains in 
the abdomen. The neck swelled rapidly 
and the pains in the abdomen became ago- 
nizing. Twoteaspoonfuls of brandy were 
administered, but before anything further 
could be done the patient became insensible 
and breathed her last, fiftee= minutes after 
the sting. 

Dr. Frew saw the body about two hours 
after death, and found the neck and lower 
part of the body much swollen. The 
tongue was swollen to such an extent that 
it filled the mouth. The young lady was of 
a nervous, excitable temperament, and had 
shown symptoms of weak action of the 
heart. From both father anl mother she 
had inherited gouty tendencies, and the 
mother was remarkably susceptible to the 
action of certain medicines. 

The stings of bees and wasps have very 
different effects on different people, and 
without doubt persons who habitually 
handle bees become immune to their poi- 
sons. That this immunity is produced by 
inoculation cannot be doubted, but there 
must be an almost continuous reinoculation. 
A man may have kept bees for a series of 
years, and have become in a measure im- 
mune to their sting. He may discontinue 
the industry for a year or so, and upon re- 
suming it he will find heis affected by bee 
stings as at first. It is a curious fact that 
some portions of the body may become im- 
mune and others not. 

Herbert H. Smith, who is a professional 
collector of insects, catches bees and wasps 
in his net and removes them with his thumb 
and forefinger. In his case, the forefinger 
is stung so often that it has become thor- 
oughly inoculated, and stings upon this 
finger produce no effect, but if he is stung 
on the back of the neck or in some other 
part of the body the sensation is as painful 
as it is with another person. 

Authentic cases of death from spider bite 
are rare,although cases reported in the news 
papers are of almost weekly occurrence 
I have investigated more than a hundred 
such reports in the United States in the past 
ten years. In many cases the reported facts 
were entirely erroneous; in the m jority of 
cases no spider was seen to inflict the bite; 
there were almost no cases in which the 
spider was seen to bite and was saved for 
examination. 

Some years ago a baby sleeping in acradle 





in a Connecticut town was bitten upon the. 


lip by a spider known as Latrodectus mac- 
tans, and died as a result of the bite. A 
laboring man in South Carolina in the early 
90s died, either as a result from the bite of 
a spider of the same species, or as a result 
of the large doses of whiskey which wer 
given to him asaremedy. The latter expla- 
nation is the more probable one. 


This Latrodectus is not one of our large 
spiders. It is glistening black in color and 
a little larger than a large pea. It is usually 
marked on the under side witha red spot. 
It is the most dangerous spider which occurs 
in the United States, but its fangs are so 
weak that it cannot penetrate the skin in 
parts of the body that are ordinarily ex- 
posed. If by chance it bites a particularly 
sensitive, thin-skinned portion of the body 
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Interior View of Hollis-Street Church. Photograph taken about 1852. 
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New York Markets. 
Potatoes are in very light supply ; 


~ | Island sell at $2.75 to $3.75 a barre! 


and prime Southern at $3 to $4, an: 
at $1.50 to $2.50. Onions in Libera! 
Southern potato at 50 to 75 cents « 
Southern white 75 cents to $1, ani 
white $1 to $1.25. Eastern red are - 
$2 a barrel, Orange county red &| 1), 
bag, Jersey and Long Island red ,, 
$1.50 to $2.25, and Kentucky s» , 
Beets are $1.50 to $2.50 per hundre:| |, 
and carrots 75 cents to $1. Michiyu: 
10 to 25 cents per dozen roots. Jer. 
plants $1.25 to $1.50 a basket, $1 ty - 
bushel box. Russian turnips 4 cent. 
a barrel, marrow squash $1 to 1.5. 
mer yellow 75 cents to $1.25, and wh): 
cents to $1. 

Long Island cabbages dull at &2 ti, <» 
hundred for small and $3 to &3.50 {,, 
Dutch. Cauliflowers, nearby $1.50 1, 
barrel. Lettuce from Boston 2 to 40) 
dozen and western New York 20 to ss «. 
Jersey cucumbers 25 to 50 cents a bw. 
Norfolk 25 to 50 cents a barrel. Peppe 
cents to $1 a crate. Tomatoes, Ac, 
cents to $1.50 a box, Stone 50 cents t:, 
Grant 25 to 50 cents and Southern 25 ¢«;,: 
75 cents a carrier. Good peas are i), 
mand and firm at $1 to $1.75 a basket. ~ 
$2 a bag. They come from wester), \ 
York, and many are not in good condit 
on arrival. The same may be said of s1; 
beans. Green are $1.50 to $2.25 a bag 4 
wax $1 to $1.50. Boston green are &1 1, - 
a bushel box and wax $1 to $1.25. 

There is only a moderate supply of app! 
and hand-picked Jersey or upriver are «| 
0 $2.50a barrel. Windfalls sell slow, 
$1 to $1.25, Southern 50 cents to $1 a bask. 
or bushel crate. Pears not plenty, as. 
many of inferior quality. Southern |. 
Conte $1.50 to $3 a barrel, Bell and Clapp 
Favorite $2 to $2.50, and nearby comms 
lots $1.50 to $2. Georgia peaches in {a 
supply at $1 to $1.75 a carrier, and som: 
fancy lots go higher. Southern plums =1 ty 
$2.25 a carrier as to variety and the cond 
tion on arrival. Cherries dull at 25 to > 
cents per eight-pound basket. Florids 
grapes in small supply. Niagaraare &» 1. 
$3 a carrier, and Moore’s Early 81.25 t, 
$1.50. . 
Huckleberries are running irregular i: 
quality. Mountain at 5 to 10 cents, and 
Southern or Jersey 3 to 7 cents. Black- 





which is especially well provided with 
blood vessels, the results are likely to be 
painfuland serious. This spider occurs 
under old logs and rubbish, and is occa- 
sionally found in outhouses. It is rather 
common in the Southwest, and extends 
in small numbers northeastward to New 
England. 

I have been unable to authenticate a sin 
gle instance of death from the bite of the 
large spiders known as tarantulas, although 
vircumstantially reported cases are fre- 
quent in the newspapers. These stories 
usually tell how the tarantulas have been 
imported with bananas or other tropical 
fruit. A good example appeared in a daily 
paper published in a large Western city two 
years ago. The scare headlines read: ‘In 
two weeks three men have died from the 
bites of tarantulas and another had to have 
his arm amputated. All were Sicilians and 
received their death wounds in the steaming 
rooms of fruit houses.’”’ The exact localities 
are given. I had the matter examined with 
great care by a scientific friend resident in 
that city, and he found after thorough 


ever in the newspaper statement. 

Many of che true bugs give severe punct- 
ures with their beaks. Some of them insert 
a slight amount of poison, but the inflam- 
matory effects which occasionally follow the 
bite of most of them are due to the fact 
that their beaks have previously been in- 


matter, so that the germs of putrefaction are 
thus carried into the human blood. This is 
the explanation of the comparatively few 
authentic cases of severe swelling following 
the bite of the so-called kissing bugs. 

The large aquatic bug which of recent 
years has become knownas the electric light 
bug hasa sharp beak and may inflict a se- 
vere wound when incautiously handled. 
Serious results, however, are not known to 
follow. The large, ungainly, predacious bug 
known as the wheel bug may give a serious 
wound under similar conditions, and Glover, 
many years ago, reported a serious swelling 
of his hand and a subsequent sloughing off 
of the skin and superficial tissues of the ball 
of his thumb as a result from the bite of this 
insect. 

There is a little group of caterpillars 
armed with sharp hairs which will pierce 
the skin and produce sometimes an intense 
irritation much like that which is produced 
by the nettle. The commonest of these 
caterpillars are the so-called saddle-back 
caterpillars and the caterpillar of the lo or 
corn emperor moth. The irritation pro- 
duced by these creatures is sometimes as 
severe as the severest cases of poisoning 
from nettles. 

I have seen the hand of a young woman 
swollen to twice its normal siz, causing 
great pain, in consequence of being stung 
The president of a Baptist college in the 
West wrote last year that one of these cat- 
pillars accidentally touched his wrist, and 
‘* for eight hours the pain was excruciating 
and could not be allayed by any treatment. 
It could be felt for twenty-four hours.” 

The caterpillar of the so-calleu brown- 
tailed moth, a recent importation from 
Europe which exists in numbers about Bos- 
ton, has this peculiar quality, and the 


mission were frequently stung by these 
caterpillars during the summer of 1899, with 
painful effects. Then, again, the so-called 
blister beetles, of which there are many 
species in this country, are occasionally the 
cause of a blistering poison. When one of 
these insects alights on the back of one’s 
neck, the first impulse is to brush it off, and 
it frequently gets crushed, in which case 
the blistering effect of its juices is very 
marked. 

There is little danger from centipedes and 
scorpions in this country, even in the 
Southern States. Notwithstanding an al- 
most universal belief to the contrary, a 
scorpion’s sting is no more dangerous than 
that of a honey bee, and often the effect is 
no worse than that of the prick of a pin 
Down in Mexico, however, and especially in 
the State of Durango, there is a scorpion 
generally known as the Durango scorpion, 
which is much feared. The stories about 
even this creature, however, are generally 
exaggerated, and Dr. Edward Palmer, who 
has lived in that State, says that he has 
known but one death to result from the 





(Improved Schmidt Treatment 
complete) saves the lives of the 
most valuable cows. Can be ap- 
lied after the cow is unconscious. 


Fever Three treatments, $2.50. Sent to 


Milk Hood Farm Milk Fever Cure 


United States, $2.75. 
. C. I. Hoop & Co., 





any railroad express point in the 
Cure 


Mention this Paper. Lowell, Mass. 


examination that there was no truth what- | 


serted into some dead or decaying animal | 


laborers engaged by the gypsy moth com- | 


sting of this creature, and that was of a 
young woman who wasin very bad health 
at the time. 

In the same way stories about centipedes 
are also exaggerated. We have no danger- 
ous species in the United States. The trop- 
ical ventipedes bite with their maxillipeds 
and possess poison glands. The old stories 
that they exude poison from thetips of their 
sharp claws and leave a trail like fire when 
they walk uver the skin of a human being 
are entirely false. Their bite is poisonous, 
but the result is not serious. 

In Central America and among the Mexi- 
cans in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and 
southern California, many harmiess insects 
are generally considered poisonous. This is 
due to a special cause. It arises from the 
fact that the blood of these people is so | 
vitiated by unclean diseases that an insig- i 
nificant bite or scratch is apt to bring on 
blood poisoning followed by serious results. 
—Dr. L. O. Howard, in N. Y. Sun. 
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Butter Market. 

Owing to light receipts of the higtfr 
‘grades of butter the prices have advanced 
‘ quite one cent a pound, but may be called 
weak, as while Western markets report de- 
‘ crease in the production because of drought, 
ithey have been favored with heavy rains 
i during the past week, whick may increase 
i the quantity and improve the quality of the 
butter. New York and Northern points 
| generally say pasturage good, and the milk 
yield about normal, with butter going 
into cold storage at factories or shipping 
points. But not many will accept less than 
214 cents for extra creamery, Northern and 
Western is 21 to 215 cents in assorted spruce 
tubs and 21 cents in large ash tubs. Good first 
bring 19 to 20 cents and some marks Eastern 
the same, but more is sold at 17 to 18 cents 
and seconds 16 to 18 cents. A good demand 
for prints, and boxes about steady. Extra 
Northern brings 22 cents in boxes and 22 to 
224 cents in prints, while extra Western is 214 
cents in boxes and 22 cents in prints. Extra 
dairy is 20 cents and fair to good at 14 to 17 
cents. Dairy in tubs is 19 cents for Vermont 
extra, 185 cents for New York. Firsts are 
16 to 17 cents, seconds 14 to 15 cents, an 
some lower grades at 12 to 13 cents. There 
is some choice renovated selling at 72 cents. 
Initations dull at 13 to 15 cents, and ladles 
at 10 to 144 cents. Jobbers wanting 224 to 


23 cents for best marks. 
The reciepts of butter at Boston for the 


week were 25,570 tubs and 21,676 boxes, a 
total weight of 1,355,201 pounds, against 
1,540,367 pounds the previous week, and 
1,351,785 pounds for the corresponding week 
last year. ‘This shows a decrease of 180,000 
pounds from the week previous, but a 
vlight increase as compared with last year. 

There were no exports of butter from 
Boston last week, nor for the corresponding 
week last year. From New York the 
exports were 1459 tubs, and from Montreal 
2733 packages. 

The Quincy Market Cold Storage Com- 
pany reports for the week as follows: Taken 
in 12,561 tubs, out 2509 tubs; stock 179,541 
tubs, against 160,879 tubs same time last 
!year. ‘The Eastern Company reports a stock 
' uf 27,084 tubs, against 24,799 tubs, and with 
two holdings added the total stock is 206,425 
tubs, against 185,678 tubs a year ago. 
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The Hay Trade. 
There have been but light receipts of hay 


prices at the markets as $19 at New Orleans, 
$18.50 at New York, $18 at Jersey City 
and Providence, $17.50 at Boston, $17 at St. 
Louis and Philadelphia, $16 at Chicago, 
Baltimore and Nashville, $13.50 at Chicago, 
$15.25 at Cincinnati, $15 at Pittsburg, Rich- 
mond and Norfolk, $14.50 at Buffalo, $13.50 
at Kansas City, $12 at Duluth and $11.50 at 
Minneapolis. 

Montreal Trade Bulletin says a large part 
of the hay about Montreal has been secured 
in good condition and the rains have done 


; more good than harm. The demand for old 


hay continues good and full prices are 
obtained. RI Nt 


Domestic and Foreign Fruits. 


Apples coming in slowly. Jersey As- 
trachan $2.50 to $3.50 a barrel, Sour Bough 
$1.25 to $2.50, Sweet Bough $3 to $3.50, 
Norfolk green 75 cents, to $1.50 a basket. 
Blueberries in only moderate supply at 8 to 
10 cents a quart. Blackberries, choice 
large 8 to 12 cents, small 4 to6 cents. Rasp- 
berries growing scarce at 8 to 10 cents a 
pint. Gooseberries 4 to 6 cents a quart and 
currants 5 to6 cents. About 12 carloads of 
Georgia peaches arrived today. Choice 
stock in demand at $1.50 to $1.75 a 
carrier, but somea little out of condition 
at 75 cents to $1.25. Not many pears 
yet. Southern Le Conte $2.50 to $3a barrel. 
Pineapples in light supply and firm; 24 
counts 15 to 16 cents each, 30 counts 11 cents, 
and 36 counts 8 cents. Muskmelons are 
plenty and easy at $1.25 to $1.50 a crate for 
good to choice, Southern 50 cents to $1 for 
fair to good. Anne Arundel $1 to $1.25 a 
crate, Baltimore 75 cents a basket, and Nor- 
folk 81 to $1.25 a barrel. Watermelons in 
fair supply, some extra large brirg $30 to 
$35 per hundred, medium $23 to $28, and 
small $15 to $20. 

Oranges are growing searee. California 
;navels notin the market. Seedlings, St. 
Michael and Mediterranean sweets are $3.50 
to $3.75 a box for good to choice, $4 to $4.50 
for fancy. Late Valencias, choice to fancy, 
$4.75 to $5.50. There are a few Rodi at 
same prices, and half boxes at $2.75. Grape 
fruit good to choice $2.50 to $3, some fancy 
from $3.25 to $4. California lemons are 
scarce at $3.75 to $4.50. Western markets 
get most of them. Messina and Palermo in 
fair supply with good demand. Choice 
0O counts, $4 to $4.25, fancy $4.50 
to “$5. Maoiri and Sorrento $5.50 to 
$6.50 a box, and large cases at $7.50 to $8. 
360 counts about 25 cents a box less on same 
grades, and a few 420 counts at $3.75 to 
$4.25. There are some fancy Cayenne pine- 
apples at 30to 75 cents each, according to 
size, some weighing 15 to 20 pounds each. 
Dates and figs are unchanged, with little ae- 
mand for the few in storage. Yellow 
bananas firm, $1.50 for eight hands up to 
$2.50 for large stems fancy. Red bananas 
scarce at $3 to $5a stem, according to size 
and condition. 
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Vegetables in Boston Market. 

There are not many changes in the vege- 
table market. The short supply continues 
on nearby products. Beets are 50 to 60 cents 
a box, or $1.50to $2 a hundred bunches. 
Carrots $1 to $1.25 a box, or $2 a hundred, 
and flat turnips 50 to 60 cents a box, $2.50 to 
$3 a hundred, with yellow turnips $2.50 a 
barrel. Onions are coming very plenty now, 
at 75 cents a bushel for native, and $2 to 
$2.25 a barrel for Kentucky. Leek 75 cents 
a dozen, and radishes 75 cents to $1 a box. 
Cucumbers $2 to $3 a hundred, and peppers 





at the Eastern markets during the hot 
weather, and while demand has not been 
heavy, there was but little surplus stock to 
accumulate, and prices have not changed 
greatly. The receivers are firmer than they 
were a week ago, especially on the higher 
grades. At some points grades below No. 2 
are weak. 

i Boston received 257 cars of hay last week, 
| of which 79 cars were for export and 16 cars 
of straw. Corresponding week last year 2: 
cars of hay, of which 107 were for export, 
and 8 cars of straw. Choice timothy sells at 
$17.50 in large bales and $17 in small bales. 
No. 1 large bales $16.50 to $17, small bales 
$16 to $16.50. No. 2 $15 to $16, No. 3 $14 
to $15. Clover mixed $13 to $14, and clover 
$13. Rye straw is easier, long at $16 to $17, 
‘tangled $11 to $12 and oat at $8. 

In New York the receipts decreased and 
the demand has reduced stock in hand so that 
better prices have prevailed. There were 
only 4814 tons arrived during the week, 
against 8044 the previous week, and 7635 
same week last year. Straw was only 50 
tons, against 769 tons previous week and ex- 
ports 33,177 bales. Previous week 33,179 
bales. Jersey City about in same con- 
dition as New York, with very scant supply | 
of best grades, and a fair trade in the lower 
grades. 

The Hay Trade Journal gives highest 





$2 to $3a case. Egg plants firm at $5.50 to 
$6 a case. Hothouse tomatoes 75 cents a 
pound. Norfolk 50cents to $1 # carrier, and 
Jersey 50 to 75 cents a box. Rhubarb dull 
at 2 cents a pound. Marrow squash $1.50 to 

2a barrel, and summer squash $4 a hun- 
dred. 

Cabbages are in full supply at $3 to $4 
per hundred. Lettuce 30 to 50 cents a box, 
spinach scarce at 50 to 75 cents, and parsley 
dull at 25 cents. Green peas scarce and 
higher at $5.50 to $6 abarrel. String beans 
in good supply at 75 cents a bushel for wax 
and 75 cents to $1 for green. Green corn in 
demand at 75 cents to $1a box. Potatoes in 
small supply, and good Rhode Island $4.75 
to $5 a barrel, Southern $4.25 to $4.75. Some 
North Carolina red sweets in market at $4 
to $4.50 a barrel. 








Boston Fish Market. 


There has been a good demand for fresh 
fish, and prices have kept about steady. 
Market cod sells at 24 cents, large cod at 
3 to 3% cents and steak cod from 4 to 6 
cents. Haddock 2 to 24 cents, hake 2 cents 
for small and 3} cents for large. Pollock} 
and cusK 14 cents, flounders 3 cents, scup 
and tautog 4 cents, butterfish 7 cents and 
whitefish 4 cents. Mackerel in fair supply, 





large selling at 15 cents each, medium 
3 to 7 cents and tinkers 4 cents, striped 


bass 10 cents a pound, black bass 6 cents 
and sea bass 5 cents. Blue fish are 7 cents, 
pompano and sheepshead 9 cents, snappers 
and Spanish mackerel 10 cents. 
cents for white, 12cents for gray or chicken. 
Lake trout 10 and sea trout 4 cents. 
Sea perch 15 cents a_ dozen, yellow 
perch 4 cents a pound, and pickerel 
10 cents. Salmon is higher. Eastern 
selling at 22 cents and Western at 14 cents. 
Eels are steady at 10 cents, fresh tongues 
9 cents and cheeks 7 cents. Clams are in 
good demand at 50 cents a gallon, $3 to $3.50 
a barrel in the shell. Shrimps are 85 cents a 
gallon, soft-shelled crabs 80 cents a dozen. 
Lobsters are steady at 16 cents a pound alive 
and 18 cents boiled. Not much demand 
for oysters, ordinary Norfolk $1 a gallon, 
selected and fresh-opened Stamfords $1.15 
and Providence River $1.25. 





Massachusetts Crop Report. 

We have the following crop report for the 
month of June, furnished by Mr. J. W. 
Stockwell, Secretary of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Agriculture: 
| Potato bugs appear to be rather more nu- 
merous than in ordinary years, and in nu- 
merous localities are reported as doing con- 
siderable damage. Squash bugs also appear 
to be more than commonly prevalent, and 
squash-vine borers, while not reported by 
many correspondents, are spoken of as hav- 
ing done much damage where they have ap- 
peared. Eleven correspondents from widely 
separated parts of the State report the pres- 


ence of the elm-leaf beetle. Other insects 
mentioned are cutworms, tent caterpillars, 


currant worms, cattle flies, grasshoppers, 
tobacco worms, rose bugs, pear lice, horn 
flies, plant lice, curculios, gypsy moth, cab- 
bage worms and cankerworms. 

The hot weather uf the month brought 
Indian corn forward very rapidly, and at 
the time of making returns it was generally 
in good condition and growing fast. Since 
then the general rains must have sstill 
further improved the condition. Silos gain 
in favor constantly but slowly, and are 
most used in the dairy counties. particularly 
Worcester County, and least in the south- 
eastern section of the State. 
_ Haying was later than usual owing to the 
press of farm work at the time haying be- 
gins on most farms, but at the time of mak- 
ing returns there was little left to be cut. 


two years, but it is doubtful if more than an 
average crop was secured for the State asa 
whole. The quality of the crop was gen- 
erally good, though much of the later cut 
was injured by showers. 

Returns point to an increase in the acre- 
age of forage crops, which, taken with the 
fact of a good hay crop, would seem to indi- 
cate increased ‘interest in and attention 
to these crops. Fodder corn is the crop 
most extensively raised for the purpose, 
followed by oats, millet, Hungarian grass 
and barley in the ordernamed. Other crops 
mentioned are peas and oats, peas, rye, soy 
beans, buckwheat, vetch, wheat, mangels 
and sugar beets. They were generally re- 


tion undoubtedly still maintains. 

The hot weather of the early part of the 
month injured early market-garden crops 
very severely, but the recent rains have 
been most beneficial to later ones, and with 
seasonable rains in future they should do 
well. Prices for early crops were rather 
higher than commonly. 

The cold, wet spring so delayed potato 
planting that at time of making returns very 
few early potatoes had been dug. It is 
therefore impossible to give any definite in- 
formation as to the yield or the prices re- 
ceived. The hot, dry weather did consider- 
able damage to the early crop, and it is very 
doubtful if an average yield is secured. 
Later-planted fields should do well, but the 
planting came with such a rush that there 
will hardly be the usval difference in the 
time of harvest. 





Halibut 15 


The crop was much larger than for the past ! 


ported to be in good condition, which condi-. 


berries weak and lower 4to Scents for larz+ 
and + to 6 cents for small. Raspberries, re! 
3to7 cents, and black 2 to5 cents a pint 
Green gooseberries 5 to 10 cents, and ci: 
rants 4 to6 cents for prime, and 2 to 3 cents 
for poor to fair. Muskmelons plenty, but de- 
mand dull excepting for fancy Southern at 
$1.75 to $2.25 a crate and Maryland at §1.5") 
to $2.50 a carrier. There are half-barre] 
baskets at $1 to $1.50, bushel baskets at 
75 cents to $1, barrels at 50 cents to 81.25. 
and Jersey baskets at 25 cents to &1. but 
poor ones sell slowly at the lower prices. 
Norfolk watermelons plenty at 810 to =15 
per hundred, but not running very large 


ooo -—_———_— 


Professor Maynard of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College has the following tu 
say in regard to the girdling of zrape vines. 
Probably there is no one better qualified to 
speak as authority upon the subject. 

I have practised girdling for many years 
to test its value in a scientific and econom- 
ical way, The numerous experiments made 
in the college vineyard lead to the following 
results: 

1. No injury to the vines girdled has eve: 
been detected, even where the girdle was 
made on the main trunk near th2 ground. 
2. The time of ripening is generally has- 
tened by one or two weeks. 

3. Careful sugar tests show no_ injury 
to the quality of the fruit. 

4. The fruit was larger, more beautifu! 
and sold for from three to five cents pet 
basket more than that from ungirdled vines. 
5. The best time to perform the work 
has been found to be early in July. 

6. For reasons of economy of the forces 
of the vine, only a part of the cane of each 
vine should be girdled, and only those that 
are to be cut away. 

7. Annual arms should be grown for the 
purpose of girdling to bear the fruit, and a 
few unbearing ones for spurs to produc 
the canes for next year’s girdling. 

8. The best results were obtained whe: 
the ring of bark taken out was from one 
eighth to one-quarter of an inch wide. ac 
cording to the size of the cane girdled. 

9. Good results were obtained when wire> 
were twisted about the canes, but only 
when twisted very hard with pincers. Fo 
this purpose about No. 20 annealed wi: 
was used, and the work done late in June 
10. From our experience we believe gir! 
ling will result in profit to the vineyardi~’ 
and in much pleasure to those who a 
growing choice late varieties. 


The use of a sharp knife to remove si: 
branches and twigs that are likely to 
come superfluous when fully grown oft: 
saves the necessity of using saw to tu 
them off at a later time, and saves all | 
fertility and energy that would be wast: 
in growing those branches, to increase |! 
size and strength of the rest of the tree, « 
the amount of fruit it may bear. M« 
would say rub off the bud as soon as it sta! 
which may be the better way of trainin 
to a proper shape, but this means an ali 
constant watch of the tree during the x@ 
ing season, and while it may be } 
fectly practical for one who has © 
a tree or two in the orchard, 
for those who can give their whole tir: 
the orchard, it is scarcely practical fo: 
farmer who has other fields to cultivat: 
crops to harvest. We like best to do 
work after the leaves fall, when we ci 
it, and at the same time cut back any | 
that extend so far beyond the others 
give abad shape to the tree, or that we t 

| have not matured the new wood beyon:! 
danger of winter killing. We can see : 
these things when the limbs are bar 
make one job for the whole for one seas 


TY FOR HORSE 





Apples dropped badly during the month, 
still further reducing the already light crop. 
Pears and peaches promise only light crops. 
Plums were reported as dropping badly 
in some sections, but a fair crop is still ex- 
pected. Quinces are goud as far as reported 
on. Grapes promise well. ‘*Not enough re- 
turns were received in regard to cranberries 
n ees an opinion as to the probable 
yield. 

Pasturage got a good start in the spring 
and came through the hot, dry weather 
surprisingly well. The showers came most 
opportunely in most localities, and with the 
recent rains pastures should bein the best 
oe at re date of issue. 

ye was a fair average crop, but 

generally off in condition, with sldiedees 
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Many ek in diseases that animals 
are subject to there are nue which can- 


Bot be 
8 Cured ‘by ne. aaa aud 
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PRICE, $9.00, PREPAID. 





complaints of rust. Barley is little grown 





except as a forage crop and in that capaci 
promises well. od 
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Poultry. fresh every morning or night. It is better 
baksiasa __ ________ | to do this at night time because the soil will ' 
ong Practical Poultry Poiats. ° not dry up so quickly as in the daytime. 
ey : Seem Silla Si The poultry will then revel in this cool, 
~ \Ve frequently see long cles in some of | moist soil early in the morning, finding com- | 
i poultry papers in regard to what is | fort and health therein. It is an ‘easy matter 
oo own as the double mating of certain | to turn over the soil each day, and in very | 
~ eds of poultry, one mating being in-/dry weather it may pay to throw a little 
4 “< ided to give cockerels of perfect feather | water over it to increase the moisture. | 
4 0 the other to produce perfect pullets. It| Nothing else will tend more to keep the | 
1 P s formerly much practised in the Barred | fowls healthy and in good laying eendition 
be ,mouth Rocks, as it was thought that the | than this. | 
99 le should be of a lighter color than the; Water is one of the chief essentials of good 
a nale, but we think there are now but few | health in hot weather, both in men and ani- | 
sind io practice it, even among those whe)mals. Cool, running water is always the 
“- eed birds for the shows rather than | best Stale, warm water left standing half | 
ie use. It is not now thought 60 ¢8-/a day in ahot tin basin hardly furnishes 
nt ial to have the light-colored cock | the desired results. In supplying the poul- | 
~_ it was at one time, and if any try with water one should consider his own 
iS e feels that his birds are getting | desires and inclinations on ahot day. We 
= » dark in color, or are showing feathers | will not go far astray if wetreatthé poultry | [WAM 
— 4 it are black instead ot barred, they make | exactly as we would like to have ourselves | jj) NCL 
hays breeding pen by selecting the lightest! treated. It is not always possible to have | [Wain 
se a lors, and the reverse if they think there | running water in the poultry yard, but es 
| ring e too many white feathers. Therule when ' often a little ingenious invention will \ 
n - uuble mating is practiced is to select the help us out. No harm ean come in try- rks 
- ory light-colored hens to breed cockerels | ing to find some good way to water the pouil- nn phi 
t early nt tn or ae = ae try. At the very least we can give the aT 
7 ey y s . Ah ee en eee 
$1, rom, but the large number of good puilets = yy # peagliewnl perersesy — ee Fee bi i) hi 
‘te. ‘dof ond cookerels front the second, and (Cuployed, or pipes should be ran from the | oofin Vin 
lt - t r that from a single mati : are wel at puinp 06 G6 the waleting naees in| 
So ine ae mo Age Se ye git a the yards. A little flushing of these every 
y syroduce both - qe 
tion hat are well marked, led many to abandon pet day will done harm. Eves sprinting ANNE 0 he thirty years ago 
. ni ’ the hot ground of the poultry yard with ai)" yaar dA V 
‘ing he double mating, trusting to selection to : video , DMN til sh” and as 
and -e the’ shades desired Nor are the judges water will cool the sitesphere and Dep WYN nei “Nd Mi and_good ever to-day. 
ive (aes —_ 2 the chickens to pass the day more comfort- SANTA Al ' Wri Ny ood 
$2 t poultry exhibitions as careful as they | apy. Auuan ©. Gunite if yh, gail 1 pom 
onee were to insist upon the male being so Pennsylvania. i iM Wh, Mr. William Donaldson, 690 Blue Hill, Dorchester, Mass. 
les, vuch lighter than the hen. We are not 4g Bar i ‘ aS Wn MN built these houses in 1870 and roofed them with MF 
1.0) is well posted_in regard to the practice in Poult a6 TU ee M (Np Every roof is as sound to-day as the day it was put on, 
— other breeds, and the fad that has arisen oultry and Game. aint fi rf oSebpetites rl although exposed to the sea air, so destructive to tin 
et, for solid colors, particularly white and buff, | Receipts of poultry have been larger. <A . * ony ‘he f aeae plate. The extra heavy tinning of MF makes it the most 
lias helped toi divert attention from it, | few very choice spring chickens bring 23 to vec mi _— durable roofing made—the only tin that lasts a life ti 
ind ped 4 Wh A y a lifetime. Trade 
Le though it still has its advocates. 25 cents, but fair to good are 15 to 20 cents. ) iz WR TS SMD OWNED OF mark stamped on each sheet. Ask your roofer for MF or 
p’s We have bees quoting “ Western dirty” Fowl 12 to 124 cents for extra choice and 10 os ne "EZ TL.One _ write to W. C. CRONEM 
S e hav j cya af ; — ~C. EYER, Agent, Carn 
on eggs at from $1 to $2a case, or from 3 to Me * es “3 sd to er _— —— ee Beaver Hi FARM, | for illustrated book on — — 
° bad ad € ‘ on : | 
air about seven cents a dozen, when fresh MY he dbent one ae eo 2 a i 
me : a at a price double that, arid fancy a choice, and 75 cents to $1 for fair to good. a Beavea, Pa., AMERICAN TIN PLATE COMPANY, New York. 
to at twenty cents. It is said that for three Western iced poultry easier. Spring chick- | 
. ° + > > 9 p 
di- weeks'the receipts in New York from Iowa | 0° 13 - 16 gre ra peti hag 3 we GROUP OF PARTRIDGE WYANDOTTES. 
50 were one-third ‘classed as dirty. As New leper ierg ms 3 > _— poe | 
da York receipts have run as high as 960,000 8 B... 7. So ry ‘ . 
to dozen a day, it ean be very easily estimated in full supply. Choice broilers 16 {and the grower finds no profit in it, though | oleo. For the same week last year the exports Nova Scotia, Halifax........._........______._ Sept. 4-21 Ontario, Canandaigua ‘mes 
to what theloes would be if all the poultry to 19 cents, common 14 to 15 cents. | perhaps he finds as much as the buyer. included 413,875 pounds oleo. (a nr ~--.--+---------------AUug. 26-Sept.7 Orange, Middletown et. 8 
hianidieinens.. 1 th tl Choice large chickens 11 to 12 cents| Apples that are to be put in cold storage —Exports from Boston for the week ending Oregon, Portland. __. ------------Sept. 23-28 | Orleans, Albion... _ ..---..-.. _ __...._..___ Sept. 19-21 
keepers were as careless as those of Iowa. - July 26 were valued at 2,496,607, and the im- Pennsylvania, Bethlehem -..... Sept. 10.13 | Oswego, Oswego Falls Sept. 17-: 
in It would be an average of about ten cents a and. common 9 to 10 cents, fowl choice | should be carefully picked and assorted as ports at $1,125,967. Excess a exparts $1,370,640, Pennsylvania Horticultural, Philadelphia. .Nov. 12-16 | Otsego, Cooperstown ies ox ana 
nd dozen on one-third of the above lot, or 10 cents, common 8h to9 cents. Turkeys 10 800n as they are well matured, then packed Corresponding week last year exports wate Philadelphia Live Stock......-.-.-..-....-.....Oet. 8-19 | Prattsburg, Prattsburg . : was ae 11-13 
ke. mes ; : to 11 cents. Live poultry in moderate sup-| snugly in barrels, headed up to almost an “ a. St. Louis, St. Louts___. weseees == -..OCt.7-12 Prattsville, Prattsville __.__. node Me SE 
kK $32,000 a day. : ny ’ P $2,968,321, and imports were $824,167. Excess of south Carolina, Columbia Oct.28-Nov. 1 1 foe 
re. This loss.be it” leas than th ply at 12 to 13 cents for chickens, 10 to 104 | air-tight condition and stored at once. If | exports $2,144,154. Since Jan. 1 exports have | South Carolina Interstate, Charleston Dec. ‘eaeie =| ae Mineola ................ ..... Sept. 24-28 
ed al ome ai vey ae ner a ealh “ae 04 cents for fowl, and old roosters 5 to 6 cents. | very choice specimens it will usually pay to | been $61,043,759, and imports have been $45,827,- | South Dakota, Yankton. ae erica a <nane- a wB 
t. - es ee seme om al we on o © | Game in small supply, and even shore birds | wrap each apple in adouble wrapper, first | 979. Excess of exports $16,215,780. For corre- | Texas, Dallas... ERAS "Sept. 28-Oct. 13 | Rockland Industrial, New City... Sopt. 3-8 
“ ee i to Hone i ai -ade ~bort i’ tg that are in season are taken by retailers who | of tissue paper and then of heavier paper, byrne period last year exports were $81,085,- Em ys San Antonio... ___... Oct. 19-30 | St. Lawrence, Canton... Sept. 17-20 
a and to ma : = nes _— e bus ry ” © | do not care to tell what they pay. They ask| but when this is not done line the barrel agro were $38,155,049. Excess of ex- | bn rose SSitenteees _Aug. — Sandy Creek, Sandy Creek won seee eens son nes AUB, 27-30 
“ Fs oe lel he the vain aut ourth. This |**%t0, $4 a pair for canvasback ducks | sides and ends with paper. This may re- |" __The reports of rains in the Western States | Vermont, Concord. zg. +0 Gin Wn, tonn.. ene ¢ 
| they are soiled by the rain and earth. and $1.50 to $1.75 for mallards with West-|duce the decay toa few apples in a barrel, ‘ . 7 Wisconsin, Milwaukee... ._.............- ....--Sept. 9-13 | Shavertown, Shavertown = Aug. 27- q 
at is bad enough, for the egg shell is so porous ; i has lowered the price of grains about 5 cents a| Is ne aoceceeneisoe ; 
. mee ee ee : ern grouse $1.75 to $2. Upland plover, | instead of ten per cent. or more. Then the | pushel from the qu veneer arial Silver Lake, Perry... _-.......___.__._.___...Oet. 1-2 re 
0 that all this material must impart some un- | juotations of a week ago. MASSACHUSETTS. Suffolk, Riverh , 3 a 
el leasant flavor to the but that i Western are $4 to $4.50 a dozen, winter yel-| grower can take his choice of repacking, for | ——World’s wheat exports for last week 9,830,- | Amesbury and Salisbury, Amesbury....... Sept. 24-26 pt nd eee _ = ee Sept. 17-29 i: 
at P me B a opuione ie Marelli, Mean alt hm low legs $4 and summer $2, with grass birds | there will usually be a shrinkage beside the | 526 bushels, previous week 7,397,880, year ago 5,969, Barnstable, Barnstable. ___- 4 ee # 
, aaa piniclirer ecm Savy ‘until phe ali ie $3 and peeps 50 cents. loss by decay, or selling them as they are. | 74. Prise 8 corn exports last week 4,427,270, | + “sated valer, Ciiibae perso Tioga Northern, Newark Valley............ Sept. 10-12 oe 
it been missin mg days te ing begun to try | — same The same is true of other fruits, or at least | Previous week 5,895,081, year ago 5,158,745. | eietet Seamten ‘Sept. 24-27 wastes phone ee — 7. ae 
e ssing a few days, hav j ,| ——The s ‘ nee ; eae sein EC e” CO neeny as 2 Aug. 27-% i 
" +n hashes thea eek ail at Waa borticultural. of pears. - Peaches and such soft fruits may |, 7 IN6 shipments of live stock and dressed ' Deerfield Valley, Charlemont .. Sept. 12,13 Union, Trumansburg... Sept. 3-6 ‘2 
8 are Mhnhe to teil ’ age d . "sf be kept in cold storage for some weeks, but | 0+ poor eat ei pi ae ge nang setae Poly eae ee Sept. 17-19 | Warren, Warrensburg... __. ____.. Sept. 17-20 L 
pe peppers aamienianil not from. fall to spring as apples ar, if [bet rom Bontn; 2 cate 15 sheep, 20 renin, rem 00 AS Mt Wain any Rt 
toward chickens. Some will not sell such| That it is profitable to put good apples or these same rules are observed with them. sheep from Baltimore; 373 cattle, 1100 quarters of Hampshire, Amherst... -___________.... Sept. 24-25 | _ aa Se See 
ggs at all, but destroy th let the hen | almost any other good fruit in cold storage — beef from Philadelphia; 500 cattle, 600 sheep from Mampshire and Franklin, Northampton _-.__Oct.2-3 Eastern, Bangor Aug. 27-30 
= eggs at all, but destroy them or le en | almost any other g ruit in ¢ rage,| ___¥or the year ending June 30, 1901, total mer- | Portland ; 457 cattle from Newport News; 250 cat- Highland, Middlefield... Sept. 4,5 Gray Park, Gray Corner. ee 
> go on brooding them to produce a lot of/to preserve them from the time of plenty | chandise imports were $82,673,016; exports $1,- | tle from Norfolk, and 3314 cattle, 2407 sheep from tll!side, Cummington ~ Sept. 4,25 Sagadahoc, Topsham. Oct. #10 
:. later summer chickens that they do not|that follows the harvest until the time | 847,755,557; excess of exports $1,025,082,541. Montreal, a total of 11,714 cattle, 3912 sheep and Sadie Wanen aes a... ei Washington, Pembroke. Sept. 17-19 
want, and do not properly care for, but | when the past season’s crop has been nearly | ——Thirty-three steamers are scheduled to sail | 41,020 quarters of beef to all ports. Of this 6056 ie oo pete ais NEW HAMPS : 
° others take them to the country store, sell | used up, few orchardists doubt. That more | from Boston to foreign ports from Aug. 3 to Aug. | cattle, 1552 sheep, 31,251 quarters of beef went to ices tee ee ate —* re Hesham, Neston... on Sept. 36 
" them for what they can get, and thus they | of them do not do so is probably owing to 31. Liverpool steamers are: Dominion line two, | Liverpool; 2990 cattle, 1279 sheep, 9769 quarters of Marshfield. Marshfield... Sept. 18-20, Rochester, Rochester... Sept. 10-13 
find their way to the markets, and finally to|the reluctance many men have to change ie patent three, — age —_ beef to London; 1044 cattle, 532 sheepto Glasgow; Martha’s Vineyard," West Tisbury ._.._..... Sept. 17, 18 VERMONT 
- ; : r = : 2 welve. London steamers are: Wilson line five, | 651 cattle to Bristol; 387 cattle, 295 sheep to Man- Middlesex North, Lowell -__..-........-..... Sept. 12-14] ¢ ; Saag ' . 
e cheap restaurants, bakers, confectioners, or | from their uonal methods unless the amount Leyland one; total,six. Glasgow steamers: Allan | chester; 200 cattle to Hull; 289 cattle, 149 sheep to MisGiccex South, Framingham.............. Sept. 1, ce inemanonen ee “ae ee 
, to those — - them en pm geragori degen is eng go be two. Bristol steamers: Elder-Dempster line one. | Cardiff, and 97 cattle, 105 sheep to Bermuda and Meanetant, Neate Aug. ee tang el nna sens enne ene Prin om 
purposes when they can get them at abou ose who have but small lots will continue; Hull steamers: Wilson line one. Copenhagen, | West Indies. ws sha Seiate +s eee nan ; -- Sept. 5.6 | windsor, Woodstock... ____................. Sept. 24-26 
. three cents a dozen. | to sell when they have fruit ready: for mar-| Christiana and Stettin steamers: Scandinavian-| —The visible supply of grain in the United ba ig es ga acai pgp PSNI 
= Good comfortable houses, clean nests, and | ket, at almost any price offered, or at least | American line one. Rotterdam steamers: Hol-| States and Canada. July 29, included 29,277,000 Union, Blandford _ : Sept. 1-13 
yards where they cannot range abroad to | at what is called the market price at that | land-Boston line three. Hamburg steamers: | bushels of wheat, 13,387,000 bushels of corn a.d Weymouth, South Weymouth ____ “Sept. 26-28 | 
hide away their eggs; good wholesome foodt | time. There are marketmen whose busi- ee . two. pag Mei ry 5,657,000 bushels of oats. Compared withthe pre- Worcester, Worcester wae --s -- Sept. 3-5 
7 F . ~ a ; it i c ; e| sails for Yarmouth, N. S.; one for Portland, | vious week this shows an increase of 1,583,000 Worcester East, Clinton._..... --.._..-..--- Sept. 11-13 
and care to collect eggs 80 that they can be are is oe Paty yp — OPPOT. | Calais and Eastport, Me., and St. John, N. B.;| bushelsof wheat, 145,000 bushels of oorn, and a Worcester Northwest. Athol_.___.... __._......Sept-2, 3 For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
: used or sent to market while fresh, may be ai unities and put the fruit in storage Upon | one for st. John, N. B., direct; one for Halifax, | decrease of 674,000 bushels of oats. One year ago Worcester South, Sturbridge... ---- Sept. 12, 18 Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
little more expensive than the “unlimited the almost certain prospect of an increase in| y, s__ Hawkesbury, C. B., Charlottetown, P. E. I.; | the supply was 46,354,000 bushels of wheat, 11,692,- Worcester West Barre .......-.. ___- __ Sept. 26, 27 subject to can be cured by this 
; range’? method, but the results will be value. . one for Halifax, N. S., Sydney, C. B., and St. | 000 bushels of corn and 5,693,000 bushels of oats. CONNECTICUT. valuable remedy. Also 
‘ better eggs for the consumers and much} But there are some fruit — —_. = F. me ~ oad i age Fla., | ——The Government’s postage stamp account New London County, Norwich... Sept. 17-19 i 
better prices for the producers. assert that it does not pay to store fruit. harleston, S.C., and Brunswick, Ga., and one | for the fiscal year ended June 30 gives fresh evi- Windham County, Brooklyn.. _. Sept. 10-12 GRAVES’ MEDICATED AP 
’ . ; b They are sure of it because they have tried for Bangor, Belfast, Rockland and Camden, Me. | dence that we have had a banner year of pros- Beacon Valley, Naugatuck. -a-s--+---- OCt. E2 
c Such weather as we have been enduring it d they could not t such prices as| ~The shipments of leather from Boston for | perity. Sales of stamps maintain the same in- ener ee Sept. 18 
, and they n ge p a : . i 
for a few weeks past has been as unpleasant : : the past week amounted in value to $243,392, pre- | crease as in the previous year and establish a Branford, Branford -_------ See emreere ns For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
s for the cattle in pastures and the poultry in! were quoted in the market reports after | vious week $132,589; similar week last year $199,- | new record. There were issued all told 5,705,731,- Chester, Chester .. = ie d i er 
the yards as to the human race, especially they had paid the cost of storage. Usually | 993. The total value of exports of leather from | 709 pieces of stamped paper, of a value of $104, a en NS SENET IO 
. ° 1 , . z ” ’ ” a a 7-12 
where they have not had a shade to resor the trouble was that the fruit was not | this port since Jan. 1 is $6,012,223, against $5,896,- | 785,986, an increase of 381,643,795 stamps, or ceiling te aa yo No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
ahs worth storing in the first place. It was | 917in 1900. 7,098,215. In consequence, the postal deficit f Farmingt yy ley, Collinsville..__.-.._..--- Sept. 25-26 
to. Itistrue that shadeless pastures and 2 ; , : ‘vente seq . DUMAE CERES LOE SATAN ELOn Vaers sala aes bana okie 
ae h ti ther th not first-class fruit, but was mixed with; ——The reports of abundant rain in the Western | he fiscal year will pro bably fall below $4,000,000, Granby, Granby ----..-.--.-...----------------- Sept. Boston, Mass. 
> se oa wise eae ” Meee “ee 40 | inferior specimens, small or damaged by Stahen ave snenunaaing. Net outs wilt ihe tarme- against $5,385,688 last year. pcan sa ae -Sept. 2-5 me oreenieet ly ute 
L va ye “i ov ee Rs oe “ pe te | worms or fungus, and so carelessly handled | }.0n anti cinaling, tat tae teen pnege ~~ ——Farmers about Rochester, N. Y.. are re arrange to gage aaa aeenietihin —. 
armer has been wise enougn to leav and packed that much of it was bruised, | states may sg pee A grt ‘nas a ported as cutting their wheat as a hay crop, first \.. iiford, New Milford... Sept. 11-13 
shade trees in each field, and in some of it ften it was not stored until the| eorain & Day 88:3 because the Hessian fly has so injured it that \owtown, Newtow Oct. 1-3 
them too many, while if trees have not been ee a ; grain and for their beef and pork as has been | there is small chance of its producing much grain, hho lala geal team oly 
. nieaial the h ards the yards have(?te thought it would not keep much | asked for the past two weeks. Many of the farm- | and next because they ade Guaih on ee aysre + Grange, Grange... Seen aaa a a 
planted in b e henyards e yards Ve longer excepting in the storage warehouse. | ers there have put in considerable acreage of = D . a y p Putnam Pask Association, Putnam. veoane eed ug. ~ 
been so built as to enclosea tree or two : 5 : In San Francisco wheat hay is a regular thing in Rockville Fair Association, Rockville_._. Sept. 24-26 
oie ' gr vee t . t we have en shad ; Fruit that has been bruised or has reached forage crops to feed their stock, and these rains the market, selling now at $10 per ton, whichis Simsbury, Simsbury -- are ee ae Oct. 2-3 
at ay Seen eee ae ©S | the point where decay begins will not keep | Wl! help those crops even more than those tha | more than any other hay is quoted at in that Southington, Southington __.____............Sept.2-3 
| made by spreading canvas or old perfectly well even at the lowest tempera- | “¢'e Planted early. market. Stafford Springs, Stafford Springs.............- Oct. 
burlap | bags over, low ames, that |ture at which it is kept there, and there will | nour for week aggregate 6.074.526 bushels, again | -.cq HecelPts Of exes continue moderate and TIT sonroe, etc). iuntington Sept. 
z : } be much decayed among it. The expert | 5001 sa0 last week and 2.308 pov sy ° “* | good stock is higher, but many of the western ,, S ’ ete.). Enfield gent. 
des y ‘ P 0,221, b 362, st year. Since 4 Union (Somers, etc.), Enfield__.-..----- pt. 
: pore : But i scopes — — ae dealer, seeing this, knows that the other | July 1 exports aggregate 19,736,981 bushels,against te . egy “© vr he — Waterbury Driving Co., Waterbury. ..--. Sept. 17-20 
ay at in part was new tous. Ar e fruit packed with it will decay very rapidly 11,241.866 last year. Corn exports for week 1,155,- y “ie ¢ . bis ae tees SHE Wallingford, Wallingford et ----------Sept. s 
yard sunflowers were planted, so that they . Eastern at 17 to 18 cents, fair to good 12 to 14 Wethersfield, Wethersfield__--.....-.--.--- Sept. 24-26 
. ge é after being brought to a warmer tempera- | 276 bushels, against 1,714,081 last week and 3,264,- z : , : a . 3 
rave quite a shade on one side or the other sy 2 cents, Michigan 12 to 15 cents, and selected West- Willimantic Fair Asssociation, Willimantic_Sept. 
all day, and also will farnish seed for ture, and he does not care to take the chance | 74 last year. egy ot sel ne ceogyd aggregate | ern 12 to 14 cents, with common to good 9 to 11 Woodstock, South Woodstock -........-...-Sept. 1618 
ep : _| of paying a long price for it. The price hej“ ”" eels See ee ushels last | cents and dirties $1.50 to $3 a case. Stock in Wolcott, Wolcott... .....-. orate = Oct. 16 Sees a 
ny then neat all aplan we have sen Dei paint te better than the pre |? snment of wina an four area |srage wa ednedaont am cate sing at om terrae HA agama MPT 
ore y y y ‘ ° : . . - y s s ° i. “a ¢: 
: “ when it was put in and the cost of storing, TI 1 shi tb 16 to 17 cents, and now stands at 211,356 cases | Society. Hartford From finest stock in America. Superior breeding 
squashes. Under the broad leaves of these eth wir = | _——The total shipments of boots and shoes from | against 144,797 cases same time last year. ee. a eee stock. Pairs and trios cheap, both cats and kittens. 
the hens and chickens could keep quite cool PESTS ras Boston this week have been 93,356 cases, against —Receipts of butter in New arp the week NEW YORK. oe og | ALL the fashionable colors. All about cats for a 
371 cases last week and 68,308 cases in th Albany, Altamont Aug. 26-29] stamp. Address, 
during the day, and squash bugs and other oo ° nthe cor- | ending July 30 were 43,674 packages and of cheese , aH 7 Pry WALAUT RIDGE FARMS CO, 
nsects did not seem to be doing any busi responding week last year. The total shipments | 49 961 boxes. Exports were 114,577 pounds of but- | owes ee genie en ~ aianee ceauaiana Pn et Box 2023, Boston, Maes. 
isec - ’ 3 ’ . Brockport._- J . 
ess there this year. We have grown rhu- pret ~ mee a 2,713,709 cases, against | ter and 696,617 pounds of cheese. Corresponding , proonre, Whitney's Point... Sept. 3-6 | : 
barb in a henyard before now, but never porter he oc of cattle received in Uhicago week last year, receipts were 48,502 packages of | Cambridge Valley, Cambridge..........-.--- Aug. 27-30 
¢ ried 8c uashes ‘ Has been responsible for much of human last week exceeded the record of any fren butter, 37,708 boxes of cheese, and exports were Cattaraugus, Little Valley... \iaeaiony ee nd 
_ 1 se mortality. Men and women die by thou- week. This was due to the fact that farmers in 959,037 pounds of butter and 810,732 pounds of Cayuga, s.r a a 7 
lo keep chickens growing well, they : dian fati t : repciets ; cheese. Since May 1 the receipts have been 741,- Chautauqua, Dunkirk. -_-_--- ~--see-----Sept. ; 
sands in an Indian famine, no the drought-stricken sections were reducing their Cobleskill, Cobleskill Sept. 23-26 HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
sould have a variety of food. Corn or because of lack of food but be- 915 packages of butter, 594,290 boxes of cheese, eskill, Cobleskill.....................-.--Sept. 23-26 
Ke stock from the lack of food for them. Many came pa Cortland, Cortland............-..---------------Sept. 3-6 KEEPING POULTRY. 
‘heat alone are not the best, but they should cause caste superstition prevents _| in very thin. _ pe yen have hgh — ain of jc a wee, Oe... Sept. 5-7 pir olen 
rm a part of the ration after they are two them from accepting it. Even —An efforuis being made in France by the pr care celia lee prem alien sg = Delaware Valley, Walton... eel Sept.2-5| @ 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 
ionths old, and wheat or cracked corn may in America there are still to be | superior council of hygiene, corresponding to our ; ee sd ‘arg, Dryden, Dryden.-.-......------ onc=e= Sept. 17-20 Hew te De It, and All Abeut Prefite 
' : : i 132,643 boxes of cheese, and exports were 2,892,319 putchess, Poughkeepsie...__.-_----- wees at Sept. 24-27 
+ given the second week. A little buck-| found those who believe that healing State Board of Health, to prohibit the use of car- pounds of butter and 4,247,713 pounds of cheese gg 8 a. Sept. 9.12 able Peultry Raising. 
heat, barley and oats occasionally are all| herbs lack virtue unless gathered during seamne of wet or Se See Se aa. Not “__The beef market is reported very firm: tae ——. am Containing Sager om Bom go Tishe ome, vb a 
: : : 5 only are painters poison '» havin $8 ranklin' < Re Aug. 27-30 | Kee ; s 
vod for them. We do not fear their getting | certain — of = soeaian iilhiniailiaiaiaes ers gee fei fed it = pen es a Extra sides 83 to 9 cents, heavy 8 to 8} cents, good ogy A pada jena Ae 2-5| Choice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Setting the 
.) fat on the corn or wheat if they are used; The great foe of superstition 1s ae ’ fe , 7 to 7} cents, light and cows 7} to 8 cents, extra « ce cess Sept. 16-19 | Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care of 
one, but th >b d er of liver | Every year science increases the terri- affect others where it is used. Zine white is pings 10} to 11 cents, good 8} to 9} cents, extra ores eee e Carners.... ......------ Oct. 3-8 | Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
me, but there may be a danger 1 at th safer, but more expensive, because it has less ag : Gorham, Reed Corners ---- --..------------------\'"™ 0" | Market: Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
“as hich ft the cause of | tory of the natural at the to 7 cents, heavy 6 to 6} cents, good 54 cents, Jefferson, Watertown ... .__.....-...--..-----Sept. 26 z ; ' 
sense, eee eee eee . expense of the super- body, and requires more coxts, but the director | jignt 44 to 5 cents, backs 6 to 8} cents, rattles 4} to Lewis, Lowville.......-......-..-...------Sept. 17-20 Saal ra; Capgaising; ponae~ age gy rennin 
ath when the food is only of these natural. of posts and telegraphs has forbidden the use of 5} cents, chucks 6 to 7 cents, short ribs 10 to 12 Morris, Morris... ..........-.-.. -.--.--.-----.--Oct. 1-3 | ~ gent te any address on receipt ‘of twenty-five 
ains. Of course they need green Doctor Pierce’s Golden white lead in its offices, and the painters in cents, rounds 7} to 9cents, rumps 8} to 12} cents, Nassau, Nassau ......- aa sean Shee ... .---- Sept. 10-13 cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH- 
Grenoble are on a strike, demanding that th Sept. 24-26 
“d every day, and if confined to yards Medi 1 Discover rs 4 ? hia g e rumps and loins 10 to 13} cents, loins 10} to 15 Niagara, Lockport -.... - --.--.. --.----. ---Sept. MAN. 
feed must be eating to them. Bat|-2c7... 3 fl zine white shall be used instead of white lead. —_| cents Oneida, Rome...........-.... .------------- Sept. 4-26 WALNUT PUBLISHING CO. 
would have one meal a day of a — if a 2 Bt erie 7 a —From Philadelphia comes reports of large | -—The mutton market is steady: Spring lambs "0M Oneonta...............-.-.- -Sept. 16-19 Box 3254, Boston, Mass. 
ish of wheat bran, to which add about | scientific preparation orig- orders for fruit and produce to be sent to those | 19 to 12} cents, fall lambs 9 to 10 cents, muttons - 
, ‘ ete pad parts of the middle western States which have! 7 * 
lf as much corn meal and a handful of | jnated by a scientific man. . 7 to 9 cents, veals 7 to 9} cents, fancy and Brigh 
-{ serap for each gallon of mush. This| It cures diseases of the pon gate = mes ee Pate one hundred | tons 9 to 10 cents. 
“ps them in good appetite and good| stomach and other organs of digestion tn One, Seakions ‘iaesic eh ding po — at aie eee a Re scageon sp Heavy HOW TO 
th, if otherwise well cared for, and they|and nutrition, purifies the blood and | | siong the Mississippi Valley, within the past two pera oe tical team sist pos ook cite 248 
] grow rapidly and mature early if of establishes the bod in _— awa a weeks. One marked feature is the demand for | conta, corned and seed dunthineieutn tied GROW THEM 
| vigorous stock. Some will not grow| As the writer he “et . gaye chit ind lemons which are called for by the carload. | Shoulders 103 cents, lard 9} cents, in pails 10} to Ne book in existence gives an adequate 
ause they lacked vitality when hatched. | S4Y; It is the best thing A: —tThe strike inthe iron works has raised the 10} cents, hams 13 to 234 cents, skinned hams 14 account of the »—tts development 
ie EA: ness and for a weak gee sage Agen rg price of tin cans. and the drought affects fruit, so | cents, sausages 9} cents, Frankfurt sausages 9 an ie detetinnn tor 6s hee on 
that anybody would want. a 8ives 4! | that all staple canned goods have advanced 10 to | cent, boiled hams 18} to 18} cents, boiled shoul- rearing and 
Shade and Water for Poultry. person new life and new blood.’ ‘ 40 cents per dozen, yet there is a rapidly increas- | ders 14 cents, bacon 13 to 14 cents, bolognas 8 beautiful and profitable birds. 
hot weather we cannot do better than| ‘Golden Medical Discovery” contains | ing demand from the Western States. Baltimore | cents, pressed hams 12} cents, raw leaf lard 10 Pm gg 3 book is wae apne to fill 
rovide artificially good, cool shade for | 20 alcohol and is free from opium}, CO- | packers say that not more than twenty-five per | cents, rendered leaf lard 10} cents, in pails 11 to of the cet en eomnett cater 
poultry. Many ranges are located so caine and other narcotics. cent. of the jobbers have placed their orders, and 11} cents, pork tongues, $23.50, loose pork 10 growing, both as breedersof fancy stock 
‘the shade of t furnish I} they | ‘I. must again send a few lines to you tolet | those who have not must pay the advanced rates. | cents, briskets 11 cents, sausage meat 72 cents, and as ¢ of turkeys for market. 
the shade of trees furnishes a Y | you know how I am getting along since taking —The twenty-seventh biennial session of the country dressed hogs 7} cents. The oncowinateg orgnre out of nearly 
i in this way, but if there are not trees! the wonderful medicine which cured me two | 4) o:iean Pomological Society will be held at, a00 essays submitted by the most success- 
uilding ‘ten shed truct some vears ago.” writes Miss Bertha merican Fo y eld at; + ful in America are eme 
UIGINgs to give 8 © construct some Ebeler, of 1416 Benton Street. Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 12 and 13. The association ! State and County Fairs bodied, and there is also —— one essay 
ection from the hot rays of the sun. One St. Louis, Mo. she comtiane will get reduced rates of transportation by the ' 4 - turkey cultere, from ¢ eneat ga 
- , H in ealth and thin “ " . : e coun including Canada an ew 
ld really begin to transplant trees to there iy net's better medicine on eee Ce STATE AND GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
poultry yard at once if they are not earth than Dr. Pierce’s Golden | 4nd itis hope y g' Nd- Chicago Live Stock.... ...........-------- Nov. 30-Dee. 7 ways have proven success each 
enow. It is better to transplant young Medical Discovery. It is ee om ance. The progr —— the Fp he a will be finois, Springfield__................-..-. Sept. 30-Oct. 5 locality. 
sthan to attempt to raise them from a a Senahien. that & very full one on both days and evenings. Indiana, Indianapolis .....-.................-- Sept. 16-21 Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, J2mo 
. : —tThe priceof potatoes is reported as having Iowa, Des Moines ....................-. ...---Aug. 3-31 
is. When put in the yard guards of anybody would want. It gives a ; 7 
y yhods . ‘ Manitoba, Winnipeg ............. -..... ..July 29-Aug. 2 P: Postpaid, $1.00, 
© netti hould d them to kee } rson new life and new blood. advanced in Chicago‘from seventy cents a bushel bs TIC, Pp ° 
netting should surroun em Pp ae Fon now work all dav ton to $1.10 last Saturday as a result of the drought. Massachusetts Horticulture. ..............-....-Oct. 1,2 
poultry from doing injury tothem. Af- without feeling the least bit tired: | Such an increase in so short a time at this season en a smerree ss "Eee 
2 k last summer. in ° RM ME Los cicmpeeds cowaeen Pod | 
‘v couple of seasons of growth the young | I was very otties of Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical | is said to have been unprecedented. Therainsin nebraska, Lincoln..-.-.----------------- Sept. 2-6 
s should be sturdy enough to grow in Discovery and it just made me feel likea new | the Western States came too late to save the New Hampshire, Concord..................---Aug. 27-30 
t+ of what the fowls can do to them. person.” r potato crop. New Jersey Interstate, Trenton.......-....-Sept. 24-28 
uder the shade of the trees or artificial Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets stimulate —tThe exports from the port of Boston for the New York, Syracuse.................... .....---Sept. 9-4 
week ending July 27, 1901, included 100,239 pounds North Carolina, Raleigh... ..........-...------ Oct. 21-26 
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The délagpynation to prove ® point theo- Uses of Glass. 1 usually those'who pay little regard to Best Crops for, the Deiry. ( 
MASS! retically established in advance is still; An enthusiastic manufacturer of glass ip quality of their goods. . nality |__1" dairying It is ‘Hot'ulways ‘possible to } Steel 
ae CRCLA ' being shown in the frantic desire of those | France predicts that glass is likely soon to In some lines of work on t es ) ne say just what crops are best adapted for , . 
‘ who have carried the anti-canteen law into | become the leading material in our building does cost. It may in some cases ar feeding, forthe difference in soil and cli- } WINDMIL!. 

Blas ON ae oss NIE a eh ___ | force to dispute the War Department’s | operations. They are now making what is eet fine fruits than poor ones. am t mate produce widely different results § and TOWPF - 

BOSTON, MASS., AUGUST 10, 1901. | honesty in reporting the resulis: The| known as “ stone glass,” which gives a re- with, fine seeds or trees pore is! rd ial Nevertheless, it is possible to bring the § 

- - | equally frantic suggestion of more libraries | sistance to pressure three times as great as ‘Tifle more than ordinary ones. This in | matter down toa pretty close analysis, so 

The dog days are with us. | for the soldiers continues to prove that the| granite, It is less sensitive than steel to °°st is further added to by the extra labor of | + oven a beginner will not go far astray, ECLIPSE ™ 
+ | practical solution has not yet been hit upon. | heat and cold. It wears less under friction Cultivation, spraying, packing and market- 14, hardly wise to accept the crops that ? WOODEN 

The United States of Colombia has little’ silts than porphyry, and it requires apy a — mv gg Arg rom. ggal Frege one finds growing on the farm as the best Windmills. - 
respect for tradition. times as hard a blow to fracture it as to ’ . A little ex- 

» ciisitasiliiaiagis The recently pablished correspondence | pa; marble. Thus itcan be usel for the tke care of themselves, as it does to* pro- scohnent Reo bees bo oneal iin ent )Gas and Gasolene ) 

A senator who gets lost from the poll list concerning the illumination of the or foundations and walls of buildings. Glass, duce fancy grades. There is always extra vince us that past farming has been all . Engines 
is naturally surprised, | House dome suggests that if the illumina-| can be moulded into cornices, plates, wall Cultivation, which must be paid for in labor | Oar aim should be to find out which to 54 HP 

: : : tion is a constant source of danger to the} gecorations and statues, or by coloring OT Money, and extra care in protecting the of some half a dozen crops produces the OF Pumps, ; 

The “American Invasion” of Europe >ullding it ought either to be made less dan-/| nade into mosaics, enamels or the closest fruits from insects and blights. greatest profit to us. Then our attention Work, Elect | 
shes in New England shoes -gerous or abandoned. With that phase of | j nitati f i to -.But the difference is not so great as it : a vow ! 
marches In New Bnglan . m ons of precious stones. can be devoted to the improvement and de- é kinds. t 
re ae alecedme | the matter the Harvard observatory _—_. The walls can be made of glass held to- ™@y seem to some. This is due to organiza- velopment of those crops, and we cannot ) | LAUNCH ENGI! $ 

The fall in the temperature is paralleled tion for a time signal from av gga gether by angle irons, and stairs, balus- tion and system. If one orders his work fail to make advances in farming that will ANK . 3 
by the fall in the trotting record. very little to do one way or the other. trades, ceilings and wall decorations, ®fter some good plan which will save time prove of benefit to us and to others who will NKS "2% 

pal FA {Figen ee ARETE mantelpieces and fireplaces can be of glass, and worry, the difference will hardly be fisten to our experiences Seaall, gt Cedar: @ 
e e ne an e : 
The devil seldom finds a weak spot in the} It is not often that a live wire has an op / and the pipes for hot and cold water, hot air, "0ticed. Sometimes the difference ne Wows th’ tk mation Al relia orien te - oo f 
armor of the Salvation Army, but every rule | portunity to prove itself so lively as the one | 8&8 and electric wires and drains may all be Summed up in the working capacity of the| ‘Ow, f 
. : P “drligg y bd ‘¢ {the | dairy purposes it has been pretty conclu- i 
has its exception. that recently encircled an entire trolley car made of glass. Vitrified glass can be tough- individuals. One prefers to idle most o i sively proved that, acre for acre, cow S. 0 
ase RS at Haverhill. Everybody had a narrow es-| ened to the strength of oak or mahogany, time and let things on the farm aets. ive pig rite amount of good milk and Ensilage 

A German scientist has measured a wink. ' cape, even those in the middle. of the seats| and table’, chairs, cooking utensils, plates, Another seems born for work and . tter fat than any other crop that we can Cutters 3 
The achievement opens up great possibilities and therefore farthest away from the dan-| Cups and saucers, and knife handles, if not finds his greatest enjoyment in cul- . J i = & S en ‘en ) weed maps _ 4 
in prohibition States. | ger, but it is fair to say that the courage of | blades, may be of glass. —- tivating and improving his crops. If ssn Bo Seva tage 33 aa eee ithe, mansiilis Saw Tables. 

—_~> the motorman kept the situation on the safe! The glass house will be absolutely clean We are not willing to give our time | top P rishment which the crop furnishes HAND & POWE ; 
heen? ftp yogi ot ted di f and practicably indestructible. It could be 80d labor to the cultivation of the of nourishment which the crop lurnishes. ¢ 

It isa pity that the elm beetle and the San , Sie of the line that separa anger from - va | The cows like the cow peas, and they have PUMPS 

. ' disaster washed from attic to cellar without leaying crops in the best possible manuer we have | *he co ee. y 
Jose scale cannot be persuaded to take a | ‘ er. cial a trace of moisture, and dust could not no business calling ourselves farmers. We | their milk flow and‘uality improved. But { Finns 
gastronomic interest in each other, : ’ UG 1 P are on the farm to plant, cultivate and har-|there are soils and climates where it may €Farms, Factories, 
datanaiieiaalcats Some one ought to go to Hawaii and try | adhere to its surface, while it could be made e 1a plant, r i i Conse Towns, and subur- 
: ; ' so smooth that the spider could not attach vest. All this takes labor, brains and con-|not be wise to raise cow peas. Conse- 2 
We are interested tolearn that the Ameri-, the poultry business who understands it. P ly it i to id ban use. 2) 
‘ - . 9 thak De : . her web in the corners. . stant strivings. Theman whois not will-| quently it is necessary consider some 
can wife of the Turkish secretary is “ large, | 4 Teport says that live fowl from California for the dairy Next to r 
aaa ’ sold at auction a short time ago at $1.85 each| ‘They have already begun to pave the ing to pay the price must fail. The secret | other crop for the dairy cows. ex’ to Cou) Pipe, Fittings, 

anda Aas , for market purposes, and eggs sold at 60| streets of Paris with glass, and it is found of good farming is quality, and that can be | peas alfalfa probably gives the greatest yield 5 and 

The cocap d b iol ok tie HW ‘ard Med-| cents a dozen. Natives say that poultry|that the sbstance, while practically in- obtained only by careful planning and in-/of milk and butter fats. This crop has § Water Supply Goods. 
eines Qtr tpe Ree ee | will not live or thrive in that climate, but | destructible, is admirably suited to the feet telligent work. many advantages which are thoroughly ap- W 
ical School the other day were captured | Wit DOS Tye OF earive nee ie tr > lof both men and beast em, i seal SSR RES A a preciated, and where it thrives well it can- ( HOSE. B 
without resistance, sentenced without jury, |W cannot see reasons for this. If one hold k nt og Reet 1 not be excelled fordairy purposes. In con- { - 
and executed on the Spot. | breed fails let another be tried. see ie hg Ste ontn thede tober ~ Growing Good Wool. sidering these two crops, however, for 

; bp RS | pairs... what increases the naib of the traffic, but, [be condition of the sheep’s woolat shear- | dairy purposes, it must be remembered that P 

: It is reported that the sardine interests at 1 the experiment which is being tried by | eyen this might by and by be euenshena: ing time determines very often the prices they both increase the dairy output much r G 
Eastport are to be consolidated. It is Mr. J. G. Smith, the special agent in charge| when this time comes the old non offered. When sheep come up to the season | more when pastured green than when ) i 
doubtful, however, if the canners will get ,of the Experiment Station at Hawaii, of | about the danger of those who live . lass for clipping with wool that lies in long! cut and fed. On the other hand, pastured | 
so close together as their product. | putting the cane tops in a silo after grind-| pouses theawing stones. will: have we its silken masses on their backs, clean, health-| grass never yields nearlyjas much to the py 

—_—__-+-+ ——— |Ing them, shall prove a success, it will be! i iscance. as they can beara h i it ful and attractive, it isa delight to feel it,| acre. In fact, nearly all the crops yield . 

The announcement that showers have | worth millions of dollars to those islands, ~ ae pw i . pa at gt yf nei and usually buyers are willing to accept it | two or three times as much when cut and M 
peen general in the corn belt points to the | Where they now import hay from California il shane teenie. 0h Gin  -. be ata trifle advance over poor, coarse, dirty | fed than when pastured. But the cows en- § We submit estimates for complete outfits. | s 
hope that corn will soon be general under | at a cost of $27 to 83% a ton, and not whe use gadied ferio teri ‘ag aol en and matted wool. Some sheep have their joy the pasture better, and the grass enters ( writing please specify which catalog you w- J 
the prevailing belt of leather. ithe best quality even at those prices, | ¥20 Use Such inferior materials. An after wool in such good condition that it seems | more quickly into the economy of the CHARLES J JAGER COMPANY C 

| ; living in a glass house our bodies may,be : ‘ ; « , P see. fi ® ! Gi 
—— {Many do not keep farm = animals be- . ; 2 as if they were naturally clean and particu- | cow’s life, and increases quality and quan- ) M 
e PN: : ee f th ' ie ¢ hey. whi carried over a glass-paved street to their lar animals. takin eanch of | tity : “ : : ; ; Corner High and Batterymarch Streets, - 

Fate certainly evens things up on ocea-| Cause 0 e expense 0 y, while} «ial resti ee eth they . ’ g@ as much care tity of milk. Undoubtedly the ideal way BOSTON, MASS H 
y : " - | they have been burning the cane tops to| ##! resting-place, where they may haya their dress as a human being. This has- iry i : : 8! 
sion. Suppose for example Sebastinovis | ' ey ha rning the cane tops ines maemument placed over the dlaadi4iie> 4 of dairy practice is to part pasture and 

eee leatun inn |put them out of the way. As beet pulp | 8388! P ‘ on been attributed to the breed of the sheep part cut and feed the grass. In this way —_ 
Agnostropoplissimissa had become a corre- a : P in which they are put, if we do not prefer to F P . . 
sponding secretary instead of a fruit ped | Keeps well in the silo, and is a good food, 1). . them con nal hae: allen eomaeie and to the feeding, but probably not suffi- | we increase the milk and butter ‘products, t h ; P 
hee ‘ ‘after the sugar is out, we do not see why . sd Crematory. cient attention has been paid to the natural | and at the same time get more from a given ('0™ them, though, perhaps, largely cons ~ Ww 

++ sugar cane should not do the same. He will| _4!l of these things are now said to be pos- surroundings and conditions of the animals. | field. A good deal of the success of dairying '78 of coffee, hides and other producti: At 

The servant girl’s union movement is also test the growing of oranges, lemons, sible, and are not more wonderful than the The sheep are a good deal like dairy cows. | depends upon the proper balancing of these bee we must buy somewhere, are a 
growing in the West, and meantime London | grape fruit and limes, for which the climate | Changes we have seen in the past century, If you clean and brush off the latter and | two methods of feeding. ; $:300,000,000 in excess of all that we sen: : G. 
is initiating the idea of employing women as| seems well adapted. Now oranges and|°T the half of that time. Glass poles for give them clean, healthful places to sleep| Jn respect to corn, rye, sorghum, oats and them each year. They show a very good - 
grooms and coachmen. Let us hope that the | lemons are all brought from California, and | @lectric wires and glass rails on which glass in they appear to show a natural inclination | other grasses, it may be said that they all crease of nearly $12,000,000 in the year e: w 
twe clouds will not meet in Boston. ‘of the others there are not enough to supply wheels will ran may be within the possi- to keep their bodies clean. They are actu have their usefulness in dairy practice, and ing June ay 1901, over the previous fisca 

->+ - | the local market. bilities if a wire is placed in them to act as _a)ly educated up to cleanliness. most of them can be raised with direct bene. 2 "” but one-half of this isto Pe 

M. Prevost inthe Paris Figaro declares 2+ a conductor. Sheep can likewise be bred and educated | fit ; but they should be regarded more as in- — — ng ee WOE ennet, ppg A 
that the reign of beauty is over, and that the The Ideal School for Girt r - ews to keep their wool in good condition. Bad | ¢jdental parts of the business. The main err gpg “ a eng nagelanns tf 
woman of brains now dominates the world. mains va , The Elm Leaf-Beetle. _.___ | Weather will, of course, mat the wool, filling | dependence should be placed upon the two ily tgcomad —_ em: SE A00 00 NI 
Meantime beauty still sits triumphant in! It is undoubtedly true that when we get} The Massachusetts Forestry Association | it with dirt and mud, and some sheep seem | or three crops which give the highest results each, Argentina nearly $2,000,000 an‘ (¢ ar 
the trolley car. an ideal school for girls we shall have ideal | has been in receipt of numerous inquiries to inherit a tendency to wallow in every | of a given amount of land. tral America more than $1,000,000). Th. 

2+ women who will rear ideal children. And | Of late in regard tothe best method of at- mudhole. In fact, it is a noticeable fact —_—_-#<+ is no doubt that if the canal was built acros- 

The Ruggles-street Quartette came very inasmuch as the constant repetition of those | tacking the imported elm leaf-beetle which that the common, poor-bred sheep get dirt- Fat as Food. pare ger ee eee snapenae : 
near the quarter century mark,—so near, | features which might constitute such an | threatens to strip and ruin our magnificent ier than the fancy-bred animals, and their| ¢ we believe the statements of the mod- trades with the a coast of S on! 
indeed, that it seems a pity that it didn’t ideal educational institution may have the | roadside elms. The Association S  com-)| wool always presents a dirtier appearance. | ory physicians, the Senstanm people eat too America, but shipments from the east = 
postpone disbanding long enough to make effect of bringing us somewhat nearer the mittee on publication has therefore issued a In the long-wooled sheep the tendency to | much fat in their food. If this is true qeaph aqncas the ‘continent, and then b on 
the even Grure. ‘place where we would be, it is very good for | bulletin which it hopes will serve to put get matted wool is very pronounced, but | togay. how we it with the people of a half magprag- routes. southward, is a. al 

——__ - e+ —___ us to listen to lectures and talks on this sub- | into the hands of city and town authorities this is due simply to the fact that dirt and | century ago? Then among the farmers — Eastern manufacturers. There En 

Somerville’s boy burglar bears strong evi- ject, however vague and “advanced ” they @ll over the State such information on the filth find better lodgment in such masses of | there was scarcely a meal in the vear “ion also a lack of Spanish-speaking comme pri 
dence of the intoxication that follows too May appear to our blurred vision, subject. as ts to bg-had from aay source. hair. ‘ pork was not the principal food. If boiled ee eee ane nelire agents s 
much reading in the newspaper annalsof| Noetin a long time has there been such Phis beetle being first discovered in Massa- The sheep should so far as possible be. it was sure to have plenty of fat to zo with “a es Litton cameo sehtemdoen 0 
crime. The pot of coffee and the solitary &2 interesting outline of the ideal girl’s chusetts in 189, having crept up the Con- kept away from damp, marshy ground, and | the jean. for a farmer who killed. a hog hustlers _that our manufacturers oy 
pipe are proofs positive. school as that offered by Dr. Stanley Hall necticut valley from Connecticut and New they should be given clean, dry sheds at weighing less than four hundred pounds any great extent. Ult 

atti nina in his Clark University lecture of last York. It is said to have been brought into night, or when the weather is stormy. The! was looked upon es rather “shiftdees.* the Fe “_—" oe on 
aii seateiaeae htiies iatecetiiiaail Thursday. Women’s colleges have, in Dr. this country as long agoas 1837, and its earli- sheds should not be located in low, hollow worst reproach that could be prt ‘in New The Milk Reporter says that ina re 
admonition to take no other, yrern ae me Hall’s opinion, done little or nothing for est attacks were particularly severe about places, but, if possible, on high eminences, England, and the man nar en hog éomtiet test and prices paid at the co-operat 1 
duty on the Porto Rican product. But then ‘e Proper education of women, They Baltimore and in- New Jersey. Since 4895 it where water will not collect. In addition six hundred pounds boasted that he Creamery at Delhi, N. Y., the tests hor 
the man who is known by his Havana is }®Ve. indeed, made the great mistake, a Se Massachusetts at a to this, the winds on such high grounds will | jag pork that he “wasn’t ashamed high, averaging about 4) per cent. bur be 
traditionally above small deiails in expense. | "°'4s, of training for independence and, pace, and Has fils pear been ed dry the wool of theanimals quicker. Care-'to set before anybody.” If it was ft and none lower than 4per cent. z 
: ode ‘ . *\ support and celibacy, leaving motherhood from. New Bedford, Boston, Newtoay) Wal- ful attention should be given to the nature fried. all the grease was ind as gravy the Elgin Dairy Report says “these ©- sa: 
‘The w £ Massachusetts still lead |” take care of itself. Consequently, an tham, Belmontand Winchester. It isspread- of the weeds and bushes in the grazing for the potatoes and bread. If other meat would indicate that New York dain ne 
° fect aay th, aera usetts still lead’ attempt to marry a college woman is, in ing steadily, and the cities and towns) must field. By filling their wool with burrs and | was cooked we may be sure that the fat was D@¥e better cows or give them bette: 2 ci 
numerically, and the last census counts UP! pis judgment, frequently a tragedy. | be prepared to combat it or lose their elm prickers the animals mat the fleece badly | 4) if there w “3 and feed than some of their West- vio 
70,398 more women than men. Is it any} 3 it Few to l heir | “ P > all eaten. there was a meal without meat } cthren.” I ; , et Bras os 
" It is absolutely necessary to change all | tees. Few towns canafferd to lose their and prepare good places for dirt and filth | pp y ll griddle cakes, johnny OTet2ren- t must be better cows, becau: late 
wonder that the sterner sex continues loeally |... atte : : s lt s. which ig their chiefest charms t : “ a ere were cruliers, griddje cakes, JOMNNY —_ |: oe, lecided long age that : 
blind to the advantages of female suifrage? ‘his, says this distinguished educator. We | rees, which are among theirchiefest charms. to lodge. If the wool gets tied up with | cake or perhaps stale bread fried in pork SCeMUNC Men decided long age that - _ 
ind to the advantages of female sulfrage: A prompt and determined stand by the tree | burrs in this way something should be done tak, or ples in which the meretand was used food did not improve the quality of * a 
‘ s Me: 


milk, as when they had trained cows to <a: 





Sid ‘must train women primarily and chiefly for : : 3 
= motherhood, and between the wardens of towns and by the officers in to vet them out, even though each individ- ‘in the crust the better they were supposed aaa 


, a. . : years .of ; : ; y 
Dr. W . T. White = the = American ever | fifteen and twenty-four girls should be pur- | Saar haze! eect bomant - (ual apimal must be caught and the wool to pe. No soup, stew er ehowder. was two pounds of tallow a tay, the oon gllieag one 
employed inthe English veterinary service, | suing this training ina college wholly their | will win the day. De , atal. / combed out more or less. The nourishing l tho *ht good without plenty of pork in it no richer in butter fat than when the al 
and the success of his work during the South | on. near which should be water for boat- A deciduous tree like an elm may recover quality of the food also affects the condi- | — ul plenty Of pork 1 It, only ordinary rations. And we d t Tat 
African war comes asa long-distance tribute | ing and plenty of gardening, forests and | from a first defoliation, but it is likely to ¢ion of thewool, and it goes without sa think it would have been if they had tra 

’ : ; succumb to the second attack. Hence that this should be of the best. them to swallow two quarts of castor 


. nor any greens, peas or beans, green or dry, 
ying were cooked without it. And yet the men 






















































































to the Harvard Veterinary School right here good roads for walki and wheeling, as ; a A little; ynom we though sk a 
in Boston. a | well as plenty of ania which to nye Se | Or cares ume gig pedepian agelin study of the question might enable one to} not all oe oe eal Seven y ee ees day. A cow cannot be made to given 7 
: ee ;. , With nature. The first aim of the school:., oy) .. - : me improve the quality of the fleece, and in! rej, aoe 4 . than her normal quantity of milk o: wel 
The price of brooms is to go up. Dis- | ‘it will be well “expended if done under thi 9 e- . ie relish and digest a meal of fat meat now. Syed 4 7 aie . 
“a one 4 should be that of health, and the new} _ this way enhance the profits of the animals. | butter fat, they say, but we think we re pric 
astrous as is the news it might have been ‘ ’ proper management. The town of Lancas- nanailipesledl beim sig saw one that had reached so near her“: ally 
worse just petore the housecleaning season. | hygiene of the last few years should be | tor expends about $300 per annum in spray- | New York Farm Notes. st quantity” that che could not have be~: hig 
No broom trust, however, would dare to | Supreme. Sleep should be regular, with the | ing its elm trees. By Sect. 1 of Chapter 78, | The Midsummer Apple Crop. The spring in this section was backward made to produce more if properly fei.) - the 
raise its head were women given the power | Curfew perhaps, with open windows and | 4 ct. of 1995, cities are empowered to“ raise _ Not a little of the profit of the apple crop | and very wet, and most crops were put in haps Lily’s Signal Flag Sih te nor 3}e 
of the ballot. bath. Dress and toilet should be a fine art, | annually by taxation and appropriate such depends upon proper midsummer treat-| late on account of so much rain. Corn is quantity when she made her record, as - ney 
ey gee and each student should have three rooms sum of money as they deem necessary, to be ment of the trees. More and more are we | backward, but is now making rapid growth was eating + Songer eagle 930 
The Chamber of Commerce is about to = ry = ~ oe one hould be f - | expended under the direction of the mayor | beginning to realize that it is the fine, | with our recent hot and dry weather, and but not many get so much food. — neon 
establish a night signal from Hull anounc- a — ee = nyse ; wins a, | and alderman, in exterminating insect pests | faney fruits which pay. The large, sound, | bids fairto have a good average crop, a. eam oe 
ing the approach and identity of incoming “a ames a ~ son -* “ a Oe ar | within the limits of the highways.” Towns handsome apples always bring their price, | large amount being raised to fill the silos. ee ; ths 
steamships. The sight of the signal will ee S$ and - _ = = — a po ve similar warrant under Sect. 4, Chap- | 4d in seasons of depression they are the| Oats have rusted considerably, occasioned Wild Flower Garden. 10. 
give pleasure to all who are now watching _ ee pierigen egu wry . _ h i | ter 330, Acts of 1899, except that the work is only ones that have any profitable market. by the hot weather and light showers in There are many very beautiful » 
the development of the fort. vat “i, and idleness and revery should’ 2 | to be done there under the direction of the | They are the only apples which foreigners | June, but are looking better of late and may. flower gardens that need no cultivatio: F: 
wens provided for inevery way. The greatest indi- | tree warden. This appropriation may be in | Will take, and the only ones that will | average seventy-five per cent. the one shown on page four is on | Cun 
> vidual liberty should be allowed. The cot-) aadition to the appropriation for planting Stand transportation across the ocean.| Potatoes are late and very small yield, enne river, South Dakota, in the tow: $20. 
The reported duel between an American | tage home should take the place of the dormi-| . 4 trimming. ‘Such apples must be perfectly grown, and | about half a crop, are bringing 81 to 95 Fp re ag neuen 
youth and a German lieutenant,in which the | tory. Thereshould be a religious tone, and it) — ]¢ is furthermore morally incumbent upon | they must reach maturity without defect or | per bushel and hard to get. Recent rains’ made especially for Home and F) M 
American sword proved victorious, although should come from one whose soul and body ! property owners and lessees to keep the blemish. A tree with a few bushels of such | may help them somewhat. The hay crop is Springfield, 0. ‘a journal full of such - ase 
the victor had only six months education in | are given to wifehood and motherhood, and trees upon their private lands in a whole- | fancy apples yields more profit than another | ;nostly secured, with a fairly good yield and things. Fe 
sword play, again vindicates the American | who has less respect for purely intellectual | .( ne condition. For the guidance of pub- with twice as many defective ones. It is | a large percentage gotten in fine order with- SS M 
theory that we are ready to meet any con- | culture than for the normal woman life. | lie officers and others two government pam- the quality and not the quantity of the yield pe much damage from rain. | . ise: 
dition on the shortest possible notice. ** Bookishness is a bad sign i irl. Mathe-| . & tr J + . ; a Catarrh Cannet Be Cured ee 
' sookishness is a bad sign in a girl. Mathe- phiets are available to whomsoever will ask that decides the profits. Cherries rotted badly before ripening.’ with LOCAL APPLICATIONS. as the: ” 
AND tage S555 IR tole matics should be taught in its rudiments | for them. Both are entitled ‘“* The Im-/ A good many apples are spoiled through | Plums quite abundant and of good quality. reach the emetef the a. : + tite a a . 
Historian MacLey’s lot is notahappy one. | 824 chemistry ‘should have a subordinate | ,orted Elm Leaf Beetle.” One is isgded by summer carelessness in the orchard. Just | Apples are almost a total failure and what or constitutional disease, and in order t oes 
The latest accusation is plagiarism fromthe | Place. Physics should be kept in its rudi- | the Division of Entomology of the United now the trees are in a condition which need | few we have are dropping profusely, they you must take internal remedies. Hal! + $4.1 
Edinburgh Review, and the Civil Service Re- | mentary stages, but in botany more serious | states Department of Agriculture,*Wash- our particular attention. One should go | will not have to exceed more than ten per Cure is taken internally and acts direst!) war 
form League is now said to have hinted that | Werk should be done. Flower gardening) ington, D. C.,as ‘ Cireular No. 8, Second through the orchard and make careful note | cent. of a crop, if weget that. Pastures get- Dlood and mucous surfaces. Hall's Cats 
he is not hired to write history, and that | 42d excursions should not be forgotten, and | series.” The other is by the Division of of the condition of each tree. A good deal | ting short, cows shrinking their milk, which 'S Pt 4 quack medicine. It was pre= G 
the league proposes to find out how he | zoology should be taught with plenty of | Entomology of the Hatch Experiment depends upon the past performances of each | latter is bringing about two cents per quart —— the best ie snag a and 
happens to have the time to do it. pets, for woman has domesticated nearly al | Station, Amherst, Mass. Postal card re-/tree. Some have a record of producing | net to farmers. J. D. F. WooLston. cae on Ba ~ a ee oe “ abor 
a nae the animals. quests to the chiefs of these divisions is all | very good apples in spite of the heavy crop.| Cortland, N. Y., July 29. the best er even aed rect! Wor 
The third effort to sell the Bonaparte| These, the leading ideasin Dr. Hall's! that is required. | Such trees consequently need less thinning + —— mucous surfaces. The perfect combina: bets 
Library seems to have proved successful, | CO2Cception of what the ideal girls’ school! ‘These bulletins describe the beetle im its out than others. There should be made an| Dr. Koch delivered an address before the two ingredients is what produces s1 qual 
but the books are to go to Chicago. It was, | Should be, are especially interesting when | various stages, and its habits, and what is | effort to dislodge so far as possible all de- British Congress on Tuberculosis, in which fu! results in curing Catarrh.  Senc : 
however, twice offered to the Boston Library, read in connection with the capital article more to the point suggest definite remedial | fective and undersized fruits. Relieved of | he stated that his experiments had sat-. monials, free. — : 3h 
so we may console ourselves with the belief | ' the current Ladies’ Home Journal, in | measures. _these the trees will be able to make the re-;isfied him that human tuberculosis and Sold hate ag & sete Propes., I 
that there are reasons for refusing it. which is described a secondary school that| ‘The Massachusetts Forestry Association, maining apples grow larger and fairer.| bovine tuberculosis were such radically) pair a ont ga M 
ete embodies many of the features here noted. | having established a bureau of information | But in leaving too many fruits on a tree/ different diseases that cattle could not be) ee Bro: 
Mr. Avedis G. Adiemian, who is now at The writer of the article in the Journal | at 1150 Tremont building, Boston, invites all | with a good record the danger of breaking infected by human tuberculosis, and while Only a Mask. =. 
the head of the movement that is not un- points out that in her school she never | interested persons to write or call for infor- down the limbs is invited. This must be'the reverse was more difficult to prove,) Many are not being benefited by‘ Hall 
likely to change the agricultural conditions ignored the one. element in which all young mation in regard to shade trees or woodlot | carefully considered. Even though we sup- | owing to not having opportunity to experi- vacation as they should be. Now, 50! 10; 
of Turkey, isa graduate of the Amherst ,Sitls are truly interested,—that involving | management. Such information wilt be ply props later damage is actually done to | ment on human beings, his post-mortem ex- ing much outdoor life, they are Ne 
Agricultural College. ‘The new agriculture love. She even encouraged her girls, she | cheerfully given at all times. the tree by straining it. As a rule a tree | aminations had convinced him that there Stronger than they were. The tan 0° 6; 4 
of the empire will therefore have a good old | 8¥S; to talk to her about flirtation, Platonics, — Peeagge not be asked to carry more apples ; was little or no danger of infection to the, ‘* so a oop Peay 
Mansesheantts Gaver. marriage and home making. Thus greater The Cost of Quality. | than its lim>s can actually support without | human race from either milk, meat or other pe ee patna ion oan ao a Ve 
wet intelligence on these important subjects was! Quality is always an important factor in props. These latter can then be put up to; products of the bovine family, and there | sleep a whee ~agmaelb “on wi at H. 1 
Americans who go to Paris owe a debt of cultivated, with the result that the girls | disposing of farm products, but in many keep the tree from straining when storms! was no necessity of precauiionary measures. | nerves, perfects digestion, creates a — 
gratitude to Miss Van Deuzen of Portland, came to look upon their teacher as a human cases its cost to the farmer is practically and winds are beating through the or-| He urged the establishment of special makes sleep refreshing. and that :- 45: ; 
Me., who has made a test case of the exorbi-| being. and upon themselves as emotional | nothing. In the matter of batier paring , chard. cor ‘ | consumptive hospitals, and disinfection of saparilla. Pupils and teachers gene’ M: 
tant charges of a Parisian hostelry, | Personalities with ~~ ce Sede good | it costs absolutely no more td- igh Proper thinning out of fruits, especially | quarters when consumptive patients change | the chief purpose of the vacation well 
legally compelling the proprietor to return Ad pooh eveloped and evil tendencies to be grade quality than inferior butter. Even , the apples, is one of the most delicate of their residence. Also thought the disease = — wt se mn whieh, a> Conr 
portion of his ill-got gains and pay the 4 : z : the cost of extra labor in keeping things questions, for one must learn how to do it) was hereditary. He said that the measures uilds up the whole system. D. A 
costs of the trial. _ All these discussions are vastly stimulat-/ clean and sweet about the dairy cannot be from experience. One does no damage to taken in New York city had decedsed| Abortion is playing havoc in many B 
vicieaitbiat ing and very important. For the one obvi- | counted, for it really does not take more the crop by overthinning, except as he lim- the prevalence of the disease thirty-five per | Hood & Co.. Lowell, Mass. Baye ts Sto 
alee i iinet sinnile  Mielit iaeliall ous thing about the whole situation is that ; work to keep things clean than to let its the size of the crop. The trees do not cent since 188, and expressed his Called | Som trentesens. Write for particulars 1109 
k 8 bi ali. : “ith th the college as it now stands is not by any, them go dirty. It is merely a ion of suffer therefrom as they may from over-; that it could be finally, stamped out by; The Horse Show will be an 5,504 
- ee a - a pe ten means a solution of the educational problem | method and system. If one adopts a sys- pruning. So in this respect one can decide | proper treatment. OurSecretary of Agricul- feature of the New England Bree 68 ho 
. sia’ Ng ge vary Boston | £0r Women. Yet that out of this so-called | tem in handling everything about the dairy | for himself just how large a crop he wants. ‘ture, Mr. Wilson, realizes the importance of | ing at Readville this fall. Tb: shee| 
ee a s - ~ Ae Py coer wae, = higher education will erelong be evolved ! he will find that time and labor are actually | Allowances must, of course, be made for the | Dr.Koch’s theory in its effect upon our cattle jist has just been Seated ter Qearet poe 
Hee eta. in cuzeeed than | 0mething vastly superior to it is almost | saved, while the results are more than dou- | havoe created by storms. These will thin trade, but neither he nor the chiefs of the Jewett. The dates of the meetin: To 
wrench cipal dynasties. teas certain. The main thing is that we are} bled. The sioveniy man or woman only out the fruit later in spite of all precau-| Bureau of Animal Industry seem ready: are Sept. 16 to 18, inclusive yards 
usual in minding other people’s business. coming to recognize that education does not! adds to his or her labors. It is carelessness tions. It may then be necessary to leave a } to accept it as final. Some of our readers! ~~ : Ki pina 
ee | and cannot essentially change the needs, the | that produces accidents and misfortunes. | few more apples on the trees than you ex-|may remember that we have held the! The Het Weather Te=t 
Mr. Kipling has produced a new editorial desires and life-mission of either sex. Just} Quality is worth a good deal in the mar- pect to harvest. Another consideration is| same opinion for years that Dr. Koch | Makes people better acquainted » 4 
poem glancing somewhat sharply at the con- as the ideal college for men turns out strong, | ket. Whether it is butter, fruits or vege-| that some of the apples will develop specks expresses now. . | sources of strength and endurance 
duct of affairs in South Africa. ‘‘ The more manly, efficient members of the sterner sex, | tables or animals that one is selling, the de- | or rotten centres, and later these will have ie Many find that they are not so we 
we work and the less we talk the better re- so the ideal school for girls, when it is found, | termining factor is the quality of the goods. | to be thinned out. The thinning out proc-| It seems evident that the merchants of ‘Ought. and that they are casiy F ) 
sults we shall get,” however, is of more will give us women who are all that is fine | The extra payment received for good qual- ess consequently should be carried on by | the United States have not made the snnat) “"eeon can need aa tonie effect : 
than local application. Secretary Long, for and womanly. At that day we shall no/ ity most generally represents the difference degrees, always looking out for the | of their opportunities in building up our’ Sarsaparilla, which strengthens ibe > Je 


example, seems inclined to make it the motto 
of the Sampson-Schley inquiry. 


longer be spoiling good mothers to make 
indifferent grammarians. 





' Gnd that no branch of farming pays are should always be pulled or knocked off. 


between profit and loss. The farmers who small, undersized and knotty fruits. These trade in the countries south of us. They! motes refreshing sleep, overcomes that © 


are increasing but slowly, and our imports ing, creates appetite. 
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The Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. | 





VALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN | 
AND BRIGHTON, la. Berry, 
For the week ending Auy. 7, 1901. 
Shotes 
and 
Cattle 
veek . 2359 540 80 29,207 2199 
yveek. 3138 Ti72 70 30,444 2217 


Prices on Northern Cattle. 
»—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
tallow and meat, extra, $6.00@6.25; first 
y, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $5.00@5.25; 
uality, $4.00 @4.75; a few choice single pairs, 
7.50; some of the poorest, bulls, etc., $3.00 @ 
Western steers, 4}.@b6hc. 
ws anp YounG CALVES—Fair quality, $20 
‘xtra, $40@48; fancy milch cows, $50@65; 
wand dry, $12@25. 
RES—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
$10.a@20; two-year-olds, $14a@30; three-year 
S22 a 40. 
ekr—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
+: sheep and lambs, per head, in lots, $2.50@ 
lambs, 34. @64e, 
\r Hocgs—Per pound, 6@é6}c, live’ weight: 
tes, wholesale, ——; retail, $2.25@8 ; country 
sed hogs, Ta@7ie. 
iL CALVES—34 @6}e P Ib. 
ipbes—Brighton, 6 @7e P Ib; country lots, 6c. 
(LF SKINS—75¢ @$1.50; dairy skins, 40 @60c. 
\LLow—Brighton, 4@5c P tb; country lots, 
\MB SKINS—25@30¢. 
SHEARLINGS—10@15¢ 


Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 


, atertown..1058 7533 3,514 1090 201 
ehton ....1301 


207) 25,693 1809 120 


Maine. W A Ricker 52 141 
At Brighton. MG Flanders 12 © 
\ Berry 40 WA Farnham 3 
H Fogg 8 FS Atwood 10 
by Bros 31 100 F Ricker 13 200 
jarris & Fel- At Brighton. 
lows 15 JS Henry 2 
ask & Stevens 13 J T Molloy 12 
thompson ®& 
Hanson 210 35 Massachusetts. 


MD Holt & Son 22 At Watertown. 


ER Foye 7 JS Henry 15 
\W C Littlefield 4 W A Bardwell 10 23 
JIM Philbrook 12 OH Forbush 9 | 
CR Hall 14 At Brighten. 
Geo Lowell 26 2 JS Henry 36 
MDsStockman 4 H A Gilmore 8 
Howe & Shirley 18 Seattering 80 
Ss Eaton 15 Connors 10 
V W Mills 20 
New Hampshire. D A Walker 2 
At Brighton. W 0 Cook 16 
A C Foss 18s 70 F Keegan 5 
W G Brown 24 
AtNEDM™M™ & Weel Western. 
Ce. At Brighton. 
A F Jones & Co. 11 2 Swift & Co 561 
G Peavey 25 8 S Winter 18 
F Cotton 7 SS Learned 128 


Sturtevant & 

Haley 96 
AtNED™M& Weel 

Vermont. Ce. ane 

At Watertown. 
A Williamson 27 
Fred Savage 22 «35 
HN Jenne 7 #19 
N H Woodward 4 38 
AtNED™M & Wool 

Co. 


At Watertown. 
W F Wallace 560 32 


| 
‘oO 119 5060 
At Watertown. 
Gordon & lron- 
sides 5 
J A Hathaway 115 


Expert Trafiic. 

For the current week ending Tuesday night, 
onl¢ 1019 cattle and 16 horses have been exported 
from this port for London and Liverpool. Ac- 
cording to late cable, the English market is slow 

neattle ata decline of je, d. w., on best gradesat 
irange of lla@izjc,d.w., at both of the above 
English ports. Scottish cattle command good 
pricesin England, even if inferior to American. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer 
Angtan for. London, 237 cattle by Morris Beet 
Company, 237 do. by Swift & Co., 14 horses by E. 
H. Schloeman, 2.do. by R. Hayden; on steamer 
Ultonia for Liverpool, 545 eattle by Gordon & 
lronsides. 

Horse Business. 

The market is siimly supplied with desirable 
horses for drive and draft, and prices continue to 
be strong for everything butinferior horses. At 
L. H. Brockway’s sale stable an express carload 
sold quickly at $100@225 for general purposes 
mostly and drive. Scattering arrivals at $150 
down to $30. At Welch & Hall Co.'s sale stable 
2 cars of Western, with trade as good as any pre- 
vious yearin July, and prices expected to advance 
later on; sales from 8350269. At A.W. Davis’ 
Northampton-street sale stable fair disposals 
for family horses, pacers, ete., at =90a500. At 
Meyer Abrams & Co.’s,4 freight carloads for draft 
and drive at a range of 31004250; anything good 
command good prices. At Moses Colman & Sons’ 
sale stable sales at 81507250, with anction sales at 
$407150; a call for 1100@1200-th horses. 

Union Yards, Watertown. 
Tuesday, Aug 6. 1901. 

Not a heavy run of cattle this week. Exports 
were light after a heavy run last week. Market 
prices on general qualities has not varied materi- 
ally from last week. Best Western a shade 
higher. Not many New England beef cattle on 
the market. O. H. Forbush sold his best cows at 
3je of 1070 ths;1 bull, of 1039 ths, 3c, 2 cows, of 
1830 ths, at 2}¢; 2 cows, of 1830 ths, at 2}c; 1 cow of 
930 ths, at 2ke; 1 slim cow, 2}e, W. F. Wallace, 2 
slim cows, 1730 ths, at 24e; 1 of 1010 Ibs, at 2}¢; 1 of 
1000 ths, at 34c. J. A. Hathaway sold 20 steers, of 
1575 ths, at 64e; 20, of 1550 ths, at 6)c; 15 do., of 1500 
ths, at Ge; 20, of 1475 ths, at 5} ¢; 20, of 1450 ths, at 5c 
10, of 1425 ths, at 5e. 

Milch Cows. 

Fair arrivals’and market favors the buyer. W. 
Cullen sold 10 choice cows, $58; common cows cost 
S204 338, 

Fat Hogs. 

Market prices on Western 6@6}c. 
as two weeks ago, 7a@7{ec. d. w. 

Sheep and Lambs. 

Market supplied chiefly from the West. There 

s expected to be arrivals of Canada lambs next 
veek. The commencement of arrivals of 20,000 


Local hogs 


to be shipped here during the season from one | 


ction. Western sheep cost steady prices from 
00 $4.30 per ewt. delivered here, and lambs 
1.150 36.70 per ewt. Upon arrival N. H. Wood- 
ird sent 58 sheep to the works for slaughter. 
Veal Calves. 
General quality a shade better than last week, 
| firmer prices paid. Sales were made at 
vut 6e and 6}e for calves of 115@125 Ibs. N.H. 
wdward sold 12 calves of 1700 ths at fraction 
iter than 6e. H. N. Jenne sold 30 odd of‘better 
lity at firm prices. 
Live Poultry. 
tons at 9}@10¢ for mixed lots by the crate. 
Droves of Veal Calves. 
laine—P. A. Berry, 30; G. H. Fogg, 7; Libby 
s.. 75; Harris & Fellows, 106; Trask & Stevens, 
Thompson & Hanson, 150; M. D. Holt & 
. 00; E. R. Foye, 13; J. M. Philbrook, 58; C. R. 
20; G. W. Lowell, 40; M. D. Stockman, 
Howe & Shirley, 35; S. Eaton, 15. 
ew Hampshire—A. C. Foss, 25; W. G. Brown, 
\. F. Jones & Co., 95; George Heath, 43; G. 
ivey, 21; F. Cotton, 20; W. F. Wallace, 116. 
crmont—A. Williamson, 65; Fred Savage, 65; 
\. Jenne, 32; N. H. Woodward, 26; W. A. 
er, 240; M. G. Flanders, 90; W. A. Farnham, 
Il. S$. Atwood, 45; F. Ricker, 175; J. 8S. Henry 
J. T. Molloy, 17. 
issachusetts—J. S. Henry, 175; W. A. Bard- 
11; H. A. Gilmore, 36; seattering, 150; R. 
ers, 14; C. D. Lewis, 4; W. W. Mills, 19; 
Walker, 10; W. O. Cook, 9; F. Keegan, 5. 
“Srighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
cK at yards: 1301 cattle, 207 sheep, 25,693 hogs, 
calves, 120 horses. From West, 803 cattle, 
' hogs, 120 horses; Maine, 247 cattle, 137 sheep, 
“Ss, 684 calves,; New Hampshire, 42 cattle, 70 
', 3 hogs, 31 calves; Vermont, 32 cattle, 62 
s; Massachusetts, 177 cattle, 122 hogs, 332 


vsday — The demand is not heavy at the 
. Still with the moderate supply prices were 





If you wish to infuse new 

| blood_into your herd, write to 
00 us. We g-nerally have on 
hand for sale young stock of 

= —_ ouee ona “ ye very 
= richest breeding. Prices rea- 
QL) sonanie C56 ‘Farm bul 
will improve your herd and 


make your dairy more profit- 


Jerseysiiin iia Be ate ros 


generally sustained: Cattle ruled steady in 
price, and a olearance:was: effected on such as 
offered, Western, steers, were weak for all but 
the best grades, and such were a‘grain higher, 


| W.G. Brown soid 2 oxen, of 3380 tbs, at 5}c; 2 


beef cows, 880 tbs each, at 3}c. A. C. Foss sold 13 
cows, heifers and steers, of 10,950 tbs, at 3hc. P. 
2 steers, of 1820 tbs, at 4c, Western 
steers from 5a@6}e, 1. w. 
Milch Cows. 
Supply a trifle heavy for the demand. More on 


| Were dispused of all activity was gone, and there 
was a difficulty in the closing out at profitable 
Cobb & Tracy sold 2 choice cows at $50 


rates, 
each. Howe & Shirley, 2 extra cows, at $45 
‘each; lat $42. J. M. Philbrick, 3 choice cows, 
$50 each. W. G. Brown, 3 choice cows, $60 each ; 
lat $55. Thompson & Hanson,8 cows at $35«a 

50. E.H. Foye, 2 cows, $55 each; 1 at $45, with 
sales at $25@ $35. 

Veal Calves. 

Market prices range jc higher, but there was 
| that difference in the quality offered. Supply 
fair for August. A. C. Foss sold 20 calves, of 
2840 ths, at 6c. E. H. Foye, 13 calves, of 110 ths, 
at 5fc. W.G. Brown sold 132-1) calves, at 6c. M. 
D. Stockman sold at better than 6c. M.D. Holt 
& Son had in 2 Yorkers of 350 and 300 tbs, very 
desirable at fancy prices. Cobb & Tracy sold at 
6c. G.R. Hall sold at 6e and had in 2 faney 
Yorkers. 


Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—Over 400 head of milch cows on 
sale and a better week to buy than to sell. The 
trade was slow and the general tone of the mar- 
ket dull. Mr. Fellows, of the firm Harris & Fel- 
lows, just returned from a trip to California, 
found 16 head for his disposal, finds a hard trade. 
Thompson & Hanson, 4 cows at $40 each. W. F. 
Wallace sold cows at $32.50@47.50, a few fancy at 
$52.50. W. G. Brown of Raymond, N. H., had 
fancy cow, five years old, at $70. Libby Bros. 
had 35 cows selling at $35 down to $25, 20 head 
| were commission cows. Inferior cows lose money 
! this week. J.S. Henry sold at $302.56, as to qual- 
ity. J. S. Molloy, 2 cows at $37.50 each, 2 at 
' $47.50 each, 1 at $42. W. Scollans, 3 cows at $55, 








+4 oat $50, 2 at $45, 2 at $40. Beef cows selling on 


the same basis as last week. 
Store Pigs. 
But few on sale at $2.50@3.50. Shotes at $4@8. 








,| BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


| Whelesale Prices. 


Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
| Northern and Eastern— 


Chickens, choice spring .......... .-------- 20a 25 
Chickens, fair to good............---.---.--- 15.a20 
Chickens, broilers..............-.-.-------- 13.415 
o_o 12a13 
Fowls, extra choice............--.--------- 12a@12 
Ot MEL 5 nconnsedcoapencersenssce 10a11 
| Pigeons, tame, P doz...........-.-.------- 75a 25 
--Western iced or frozen— 
Turkeys, com, to good..........----..--- 7k.ad 
Chickens, choice, spring...-.........-.---- 12@13 
Chiekens, medium..............-.---- -.-. 9@10 
| Fowls, good to choice........-....------- @104 
RB vk ecco ccewes cedececssussaaudeel 64@7 
Live Peultry. 
as instinewckncicsckineecs<cna vie 94@10 
I I ina ots sndccnccchuanabeceses 5a6 
Spring chickens, P th.-.....--------.-------- 10@12 
Butter. 


NoTE.—Assorted sizes quoted below include 
20, 30, 50 Ib. tubs only. 

















Creamery, extra— Z 
Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes..............-2l}a@ 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes........-- 2 i¢ 
Northern N. Y., large tubs......-.-.----- 2lha 
Western, asst. spruce tubs-...- oppie—wesed 2la 
Western, large ash tubs........-.-.--.--- 204 a21 

Creamery, northern firsts......-.---------- 19.420 

Creamery, western firsts....-..--.---.------ 19.420 

Creamery, seconds ...----- a ceetbe a sdiecmees 16a18 

Creamery, eastern..-.-...-.---------------- 17.420 

ee ie error eer eT 19.4 

Dairy, N.Y. OKC. ..~.- <2. cies ose ngnesee 18} a 

Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts................- 16417 

Dairy, N. Y.and Vt. seconds...-....-.-.-- 4a15 

West. imitation creamery, small tubs 
PEIGR. ct tucdle Scien Adtwekth oktuaushece 5@154h 

Wecc. imitation er’y, large tubs firsts.....14).@15 
* jmitation creamery seconds... .--.-- isha 
* ladle firsts and extras.........--.--. 134.144 

NSE ee ree eee ee llal7 
Boxes— 

Extra northern creamery..-. -------------- 224 

Extra western creamery..-...--.---------- 2iha 

oe er reer eee 20a 

Common to good. .........------------------ 14a17 

Trunk butter in 4 or j-th prints........-..- 

Extra northern creamery...-..-.----------- 22@ 22h 

Extra northern dairy... .------ -.- 20@ 

Common to good .........--.------ --- Malt 

Extra western creamery......-.----------- 22 

Cheene. 

New York, twins, extra new P tb-...-..--- 94 a9} 
ig [EAN ES oe aacweeemedndine sees 84.a9 
™ ER chr EF Tas 

Vt. twinsextra p th..-......---.----------- 9h.a 
% Meateh Oh D2. 6 2.232. nets cuie sanesoes 8349 
a. ee eer eer Tas 

New Ohio Flats, extrva.........------------- 8had 

Western twins, extra......-------.-.-----. 94 @ 

Western, fair to good.......--.------------ sad 

Eggs. 

Nearby and Cape fancy, P d0z.-.........-- 22@ 

Eastern choice fresh.........---.---------- 17.418 

' Eastern fair to good ..........------------+- lai 

Michigan faney fresh.-..-.-.----------------- 12415 

Vt. and N. H. choice fresh....-.-..-----.-- 17a18 

Western fair to wood.........--.----------- 9al1 

Western selected, fresh......-.------------ I2al4 

Potatoes. 

Jersey, new, Rose or Hebron, P bbl ...-- 3 50a4 25 

Rhode Island = ™ *  1...4 00.44 25 

Long Island - 4 “«  ....4 00.a4 25 

Nova Scotia . si “« ....3 754400 

} Green Vegetables. 

Beets, P bush..-.....--...-------+------- 40ai0 

Cabbage, native, 100. ........-.-.------+- 2 00.a4 00 

Carrots, P bush.........-.-.------------ 75.a1 00 

Lettuce, » small box........----..------ 30440 

, Green corn, Pp DOX.....----------------- Waid 

Cucumbers, ~ 100........-.------------- 15a 

Onions, Kentucky, P bbl....--.-------- 2 Wa2 75 

|. * Natives, p 85a 

Parsley, Pp bu..--.-..-- 23a 

Radishes, P box. -..-------.---- @ 

| String beans, native, p bushel .-. 25.a.60 

| Squash, new, white, Pp 100....:-.--- -- 400@ 

New Marrow, P bbl.---.--.-------------- 100a1 75 

a native, } box......--.-----.--- 75a1 00 

| Turnips, flat, Pp box.....-...-.-.-------- 30@ 

Turnips, do., ~ 100 bunches.....-.--.--- 2 00a2 50 

Tenakons, hothouse, P th....-.-----.--- 10a 

” native, P bush........-.--.--- 2 7ia3 00 

Green Peas, bushel ..-.-..--.-------- 1 a2 00 

Domestic Green Frust. 
Apples, Pp basket, Norfolk green........ 40@75 
| Peaches, Georgia, choice, P carrier...- 125a1 75 
| 7 elle of Ga., p carrier ..-.- 125a@1 75 
Blackberries, large...-.-.--------------- a2ai4 
j sas NE iss cane <ccesnnvosgnse 4a6 
| Blueberries, New Eng ..-..------------- 6a9 
| ‘i Nova Scotia............----- 8a9 
Grapes, P carrier, Delaware........-.--- 1 a2 00 
Ai 39 Niagara.....-....--- 100a1 50 

Gooseberries, green..-...---------------- 4a6 

Currants, red.........--------------+--- 5a6 

Muskmelons, P crate, good to choice... 1 00a@1 25 

Watermelons, Pp 100 .......-..-- ..----- 10 00a 25 00 

Pineapples, Florida, each......-...----- 8a16 

| Hides and Pelts. 

| Steers and cows all weights...........-. 5sa6 

PAIN 5 ook one kk atte ae te ose ea aude ose 5@ 

Hides, south, light green salted......... tei 
- “h Oo a 144@15 

pees 3 © SIDE Si. dss ees 12@12} 

| “ buff, in west. .-..--.-.-.0+-----+-20- @ 

La “ salted p th.........------ 8 

| Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each...-.--..- swarm 9 45 

| “over weights,each 25 

| Deacon and dairy skins. ......-- 50w 

Lambskins each, country..-.-...------------ 25a@30 

_ Country Pelts, each..-..---.-------------- 65@ 
Dried Apples. 

Evaporated, choice .......------------------- 6a7} 

Evaporated, prime. ..-...----------------- 646 

Sundried, as to quality......-----.----------- 3a4 

Grass Seeds. 
Timothy, P bu, Western.........-..----- 2 W@2 65 
3 “ Northern...- 2 70a2 80 

Clover, PW... 2... cool ese cee cose 11a 

Red Top, western, ~ 50 th sack......---- 2 2ha2 75 

7 fancy recleaned, P Ih.-.-..----- 11}@13 
Beans. 

Pea marrow, choice, H. P..-.------------ 2 40@2 5 

Pea screened.............----------- .----2 00a2 10 

PeG, SOCONdS.... -... 2.22.2 22.2-- cscccnssee 1 75a1 90 

Pea N. Y. and Vt., small, H. P..-.------- 2 Tha 

PeaCal. small white......-.--------------- 3 65a3 75 

iy SS errs 200a2 25 

Mediums, choice hand picked... ..------ 2 0 


Mediums, screened... ...-.-------------- 
Mediums, foreign........--------- FR: 
Yellow eyes, extra ......--------- ‘ 

Yellow eyes, seconds....-..---------------2 
Red Kidney........-..-------------------- 50 
Lima beans dried, P tb 


Hay and Straw. 











Hay eee, = sv cheedededbedpesssccuus - 00@ 
"No. 8, PF tON. 6.2 5.200 cee ce ew wecen H 
“9 Renee SALE 14 O15 oo 
eta Selig Ce ee ee ie EES 11 0012 00 
” fine choice........-.----------- 12 50.@13 50 
# clover mixed, B® ton 12 00@13 00 
ne clover, P ton 11 00@12 00 
te swale, p ton.. 8 00a 9 
15 00.a16 
8 50@ 9 50 
Straw, tangled rye 11 00@12 00 


FLOUK «ND GRAIN. 


| Fleur.—The market queted quiet. 
| Spring patents, #8 9u a 75. 
| Spring, clear and straight, $33 00@3 60. 
| inter patents, 4 50. 
Winter, clear and stralght, 83 25@4 00. 
Corn Meal.—The marketis higher at $1 20@1 25 
Peat, and $2 70@2 75 P bbl; granulated $3 30 
’ 


| Graham Fleur.—Trade continues quiet, with 
the market quoted at $2 60@4 00 p bbl. 
Oat Meal.—Quoted firm, $495@85 25 p bbl. 


lu 


Ss Suckers F Feals | rt 
Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals | te market than last week. After the better class for rolled, and 85 3545 65 for eut and ground. 


Rye Fleur.—The market is quoted at $3 00@ 
350 p bbl. 

Cern.—Demand is quiet, with prices steady. 
No. 2, yellow, spot, @4¢. 
Steamer kona new, 64c. 
No. 3, yellow, 634c. 
ee but steady. 
Clipped, fancy, spot, 44.@46c. 
No. 2 clipped, white, 43}c. 
No. 3 clipped, white, 43c. 

| Heavier a spot, 41@46c. 

| Clipped, to ship, white, 44@46c. 
Milifeed.—The market is weak for all kinds, 
Winter wheat, bran sacks, $18 75. 
Winter wheat, middling sacks, $20 50. 
Spring wheat, bran sacks, $18 00. 
Spring wheat, a eee sacks, $18 00. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $26 00, hte 
Malt.—The market is steady with trade rulliig 


ull. 
State grades, 6-rowed, 65@72c. 
State, 2-rowed, 62@ + aaa ‘ 
Western grades, 10@75e. 
' Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at 
60@76c for No. 2 6-rowed State, and 45@60c foi 


No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley, 55@65c. 


Unwashed fleece, tine, Michigan........ - 16@17 
“ 16. MGIB! 1.0 cccacas ee 18@19 
“ “ blood 1 RRA efeglaes: 19.420 
a MIRE ae nn cahs.caK cee 19a‘ 
ke th aA ae 18a@19 
Fine delaine, Ohio. ...............-...-...-- 28a 25 
st SF ANODABIID 6 uu 5ascn pend esadannis 26@ 
WP MROUIIIOD v5 oc none p0nasegn vanscanecsaaud 20}.a@27 





' Lumpy JAw.—J. S. R., Worcester County, 
Mass.: The trouble is probably what is known 
as lumpy jaw,sometimes called a“ stickfast,” and 
scientifically named actinomycosis. The recog- 
nized treatment uowis to give to a full-grown 
‘animal 24 drams of iodide of potassium dis- 
solved in water, once a day for three days, then 
omit for two or three days, and repeat until the 
swelling is gone, alternating the three days of 
treatment with two days without it. The cause 
of it is not definitely known, some ascribing it to 
a possible injury by blow, perhaps from the horn 
of another animal, and others to decayed teeth. 
Possibly it may arise from either cause. In cases 
that are very bad, itis the practice to condemn 
the meat, but where above treatment has been 
given the meat is thought good after the lump 
disappears. 

—————- +o o 

GROWING FIELD CORN. 

Many a farmer has been saying that there 
was no profitin growing corn in New England, 
when Western corn could be bought at the mar- 
ket price of several years past, but when ‘they 
find that a dry season in the West has increased 
the price ten cents a bushel, and may add ten 
more to that before the season is over, they 
rather envy the man who has a field that 
will fill the old cornerib, and give a 
‘good stack of corn stover to save the hay 
next winter. He, at least, can afford 
to contribute something to the Kansas suffer- 
ers who have found the corn crop a_ failure 
this year. Butwe hope the man who has corn 
to buy will not be too hasty in deciding to use less 
of it because of the advance in price. Ifitisa loss 
to buy corn instead of growing it, it may be a 
greater loss to reduce the amount fed to fatten- 
ing stock, milch cows, swine or poultry. If satis- 
fied that it paid to feed it at the old price, keep on 
as before and hope for a better price for the 
products. 

THE VALUE OF RAINFALL. 

It is said that the rainfall brings down about 
tour pounds of ammonia, or three and a third 
pounds of nitrogen per acre, which may be cor. 
rect as a general statement, or an average 
amount, but where there are heaps of decompos- 
ing vegetable or animal matter from which am. 
monia is escaping in considerable amount the air 
contains more ammonia, and the rain or snow 
will absorb more of it. Unfortunately for careless 
‘farmers it does not dtop back to the place: from 
which it rises, but may be carried by the wind 
for miles before returning to earth, and the 
farmer who makes a compost heap and does not 
keep it so covered with earth or other absorbent 
as to prevent the escape of ammonia may be add. 
ing to the fertility of the garden of somebody 
in the next county whom he neyer saw, in- 
stead of putting it npon his own soil, that needs 
it more. Like old-fashioned storie’ this thas a 
moral. When caring for manure or ¢omposts do 
not allow nitrogen to escape, and Keep your sur. 
face soil light and dry, that it may absorb more 
from the atmosphere, as dry earth is a good 
absorbent. 





GROWING TOMATOES. 


i Vick’s Magazine, whichis very good authority 
upon gardening as well as florists’ business, says 


that Professor Mussey formerly entertained the , 


opinion that heavy applications of nitrogenous 
manures for tomatoes made the’ vinés too rank 
and the fruit crooked, but now he thinks that if 
the strain of seed is good no amount of manuring 
will make it more irregular in form, and that a 


‘rank growth of vine means that they will need | 
crop | 


produce a_ larger 
He believes that seed 
from small fruits will produce small fruit, 
‘and the reverse; that training to a single 
| tem results in less number of blossoms, less 


more room = and 
of large tomatoes. 


pollen and a smaller crop, while the largest crops | 
are on the plants that are allowed to develop - 


; Naturally, and fruit on healthy plants lying on 
the ground is no more liable to rot than that off 


it. Like Indian corn the tomato produces best : 
when the seed is grown in the same climate and | 


latitude where the crop is to be grown, and to 
take it far north or south is to prevent it from 
doing its best. If this ts so the gardener will do 
well ‘to save his own seed from his largest toma- 
toes, which is a very simple matter. 
| GOOD ROADS. 
| Experts employed by the Department of Agri- 
culture to investigate the subject, say that the 
' cost of moving farm products from the farms to 
railroads or shipping points by teams, now ex- 
ceeds $946,000,000 a year, the average haul in the 
United States being from about six to nearly 
seven miles, and the cost per wagon load being 
$1.89 in Northern and Eastern States. In the 
prairies and Southern States the average haul is 
nearly nine miles, and the cost per wagon load is 
, $2.72. A fair average for the cost of hauling the 
farm products to the point of shipment is twen.y- 
five cents a mile for eachton. Theaverage charge 


by the railroads for moving these products after | 


they receive them is less than one-half ¢ent a 
mile, or they carry them over fifty miles at the 
' price it costs the farmer to carry them one mile. 
Good roads would reduce the cost of this hauling 
by team nearly two-thirds, they say, as the same 
; power moves three tons on a good road that will 
| move one ton over hilly and muddy roads. Al- 
, though we have not hed experience with prairie 
roads in muddy times, we have had a little chance 
to know something about roads in the South 
at such times, and can readily believe .their 
, Statements are not exaggerated, but we think 
the remedy must finally be found in the use of 
trolley roads to carry freight from the farms to 
the markets, where the traffic is large enough to 
warrant it. They also say that if this expense 6f 
, transportation to the railroads was reduced! by 
| well-built permanent highways through every 
‘ county and township in the United States, it would 


SUMATRA TOBACCO UNDER TENTS, 

The growing of Sumatra tobacco under the 
shade of a covering of cheesecloth seems to bea 
success in Connecticut. On July 16 Seeretary Wil- 
son of the Department of Agriculture with others 
paid a visit to some ofthe fields growing near 
Tariffville, first taking the eight-acre field of Mr 
Joseph C. Michelson. The cheesecloth was on a 
framework of polesand stringers. There are 
196 poles sixteen feet apart to the acre. They are 
twelve feet long <nd put three feet into the 
ground, thus making the inside nine feet high. 
At the top they are joined by stringers, two by 


four inches in measurement, and it requires] ‘ 


two thousand feet of thesetothe acre. Atthe 


cost per acre was about $325. Although the tem- 
perature was about ten degrees hotter than out- 
side, the soil was moist. A marked feature was 
the perfection of the leaf in texture and fineness, 
'and the freedom from holes made by grass- 
| hoppers and worms which the cloth keeps out. 
The stalks here were about four feet high. It 
had been cultivated at least twice a week. 
Neither tent nor tobacco was injured by the 
storm of July 2, the heaviest of the season, which 
was accompanied by much hail, which would 


have damaged the tobacco badly if it 
had not been protected. They then visited 
another tent of 3) acres and one of 


14 acres where the conditions were about the 
same as at the first. Then to another 4}-acre 
lot which was the earliest planted in that vicinity. 
Here the plants were over seven feet high, and in 
blossom. The owner intends to begin picking 
this in ten days. By the new system the stalks 
are not cut down, but the leaves are picked as 
they ripen and strung on a stout thread, then 
hung up todry. Thus it is sorted as it is picked, 
and two curings or more can be made. The 
plants excepting those between the poles were 
set by machine, and seemed to be doing better 
tian those set by hand. Secretary Wilson ap- 
peared to be much pleased with the results of 
these experiments. He said that the United 
| Bosses paid to Sumatra last year not less than 
| $5,000,000 for wrapper tobacco and $8,000,000 to 
Cuba and Porto Rico for the fillers. Now Con- 
necticut can grow the wrappers and Pennsyl- 
vania and Texas can supply the fillers. 














Fertilizers 





} A: : we recommend 


our books. Over 
a quarter of a 


| 


faas million of these 
have been sent 


to American 
farmers—upon 
their request. 

They are free, 
and we desire every 
farmer's library to 
contain them. 

Send your name and ad- 
j dress to ‘ 

.@ GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 


PROFITABLE HOMES 
FOR FARMERS 


Large areas of lands are available on line Southern 
Railway for settlers. The South excels for all kinds 
of profitable agriculture. Best section for fruits, 
truck, stock, dairying, general farming. Cheap lands 
on good terms. Good markets. Climate mild an@ 
healthy. Agreeable year round. 

Send for information to M. V. RICHARDS, Land 
and Industrial Agent, Washington, D. C., or 

M. A. HAYS, Agent Land and Industrial Department, 
Southern Railway, 228 Washington street, Bostep 


~ WALNUT 
Cat Wash. 








A Delicious Toilet Requisite 

for beautifying and im- 

, proving condition of 
.. Cats... 


It makes the Skin and Hair beauti- 
ful, and is delightful and refreshing. 
A warm bath with the wash will clear 
the scalp of crusts, scales and dand- 
ruff, allays itching, soothes irritation, 
stimulates the hair follicles and. pro- 
duce a clean, healthy scalp and lux- 
uriant hair. Proves most beneficial 
in killing and preventing fleas. 


— a 
Seeeseasseoceeesceseveseeeeoes 


PREPARED ONLY AT 


| 
_ Walnut Ridge Farms, 
| BOSTON, MASS. 
| Price, 5° Cents. 











Moseley’s sao Gram } 








PRICE: 
CSream ss. 87.00 to $15.00. 
{ Catalogue Free. 
Separator tee-"5.. 


OSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO.. Clinton, lowa.; 


POT GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


WILFRID WHEELER, Concord, Mass. 





ne + -— 


Palmer Leather Company, 


Tanners and Manufacturers 
|Bag and Case Leathers, | 
‘ NEW ORANGE, N. J. 


Telephone: 21423 New Orange. 


‘BAILEY & AYER, 
COMMISSION, 
HIDES AND LEATHER, 
BOSTON. 


Enameled and Patent Leather for Saddlery and 
Carriage Trade. 











Keep up with the times and get the best 


HUB BLOCK MACHINERY 





Send for price list to | 


FARMERS’ W NTS . 
ONE CENTA Ab’ 


Farmers’ Want Department is ] 
the oafe and exchange of Btock: Seeds. A 
One cent per word cat ee autere, te & charge of 
initials, No Display.) "Cash te accompany tha 





For SALE—Pair Morga: 
7. MRS. EDWAR 


WHITE, Clasemont, N. H. 





Moses rs Corn Husker, good shape, cost B150, 





first #75 gets it. Large English Berksh : 
4 » L ) hire 
and 14 weeks old, #12 per pair. One each two-tone 
would anes bene» zrenee Coach stallion for sale or 
y lange for Guernsey or ; 
| te ARIS Beipin Nae y or Shorthorn cattle. 


UST a Gem! 160 acres, one-story hous y 

rooms, 30x50 foot barn, 2000 su - cone ann pies 
tools to work them. Smooth fiel 3, hice pastures, 
100 M feet of timber. Good, strong, deep Joam. This 
farm should bring $1500, but to close it out we will 
take $700. Comeand look it over. If you do not find 
it as we represent it in every particular we will vay 
your fare here and back. Address GUNN «& & 
Grange Block, Brattleboro, Vt. és 





n-Hambletonian horses, 6 and ; ceased 


| Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of ki 
a 4 cae interested in the estelo — 
yiarnatesetoet: e€ of Belmont, in said 

ZAS, a certain instrument pur 
be the last will and testament oF canna 
been om og to acta Court, fdr 
S$ Pierce, who 8 the 

letters testamentary may be issued ‘> bor ry 
executrix bm named, without giving a surety 


You are hereby cited to appear 
. 1te a at i 
Cours to be held at Cambridge in said mares 
fiddlesex, on the third day of September A. D 
9 he forenoon, show 
cause, if any you have, why the same Shona oz 


And said petitioner is hereb directed to 
public notice thereof, by publishin this citation 
once in each week for three success ve weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
pa r published in Boston, the last publication 
0 a. one day at least before said Court, and by 
ae ling, postpaid, or deliverin a copy of this ci- 
ation to all known persons Saoesiea in the 





hy AMMOTH Light Brahmas, 10 to MW pounds at ma- omreeren days at least before said Court. 
Mechanicsburg, O. | First Judge of sald Courts tale "sixth dey at 


Fon from Black Langshans and Indian Runner 
OrkK: 

36-page illustrated Catalog — it’ i 
PICTON FARMS, Clayton, N. . whit erlerece 


Ducks from New Y low prices. Write for 


ATS—Drive away alive forever. No. is v 
R traps. No cats. Our new discov ery ple oil Ne 
ike magic; they never come back ; l0c postpaid. Free 
pong wary oer ey we How to Make Hens 
way J e Egys. so keep your fow y 
GALLATIN & CO., Dept. 2, York: Pa. -)*'® healthy. 








OLLED Durhams. Bulls of serviceable age for sale 
P E BOR oy a 22 polled crosses, 28 months old. 


F YOUR Cat is not well send wor : y 
| FARMS CO., Boston, Mass. ay ae: Me 


nox City, Knox Co., Mo. 


NE Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchange. 
— $25; never been used. KENT, Box 32 ly 
on, 


OTHING better for your horse than Glosserine. 
See advertisement. 


cents. WALNUT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ee to make $500 per year keeping hens. Price, 25 
“Ox 2402, Boston. 


MERICAN farmer, married, open for engagement 
as working foreman or farm manager 4 dairy 
arm; thoroughly understands raising of crops, care 
cern. pom eg Se | rey temperate and 
ellabie; references furnished from employers. », 
66, New Ipswich, N. H. _— ~~ 


A GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double. 
barrel gun, rifle or bicycle or anything in the 
poultry line. ox 1014, Rockville, Ct. . : 


ANTED, a White Cochin Bantam cock, or cockerel. 
Address, ALDEN P. BARKER. Middletown, R. I. 


management of standard and egg poultry, incu- 
ors, brooding, feeding chicks, etc., wants situation. 
partner on good-sized plant. 
L, Modena, Pa. * 


RP anacen young man (22) understanding care and 
A 


Could become workin 
ARTHUR O’CONNE 


house; had experience; good reference. 97 


Wrronse: ad exp as warden and matron of alms- 
FRANKLIN STREET, Westfield, Mass. 


ANTED—On or before April 1, position as superin- 

tendent or butter maker in first-class creamery ; 

14 vears experience; good references. Address M. H. 
PEASE, Warehouse Point, Ct. 


August inthe year one thousand nin 
and one. ¥ E. ROGERS, Asst. en 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, ss. 
_ PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs at law, next of kin ‘ 
ar, . eae juterested ae nt 7 
4ES H. YN, late of Stonir 
the State of Connecticut, deceased, inf 2 
Wi ome said County. : ’ ; 
“KEAS, a petition has been presen 
P said Court to grant a letter o pos na lng 
mo ae Be pay deceased to Moses A. 
surety < his Ann | Stonington without giving a 
ou are hereby cited to appear at P 
Const, to be held at Cambridge. in sald Counts nt 
Middlesex, on the third day of September, A’ D 
ene .ot — an in the forenoon,to show cause, 
eran ted u have, why the same should not be 
nd the petitioner is hereby directed t 
— notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
a n_each week, for three successive weeks 
n the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court. 
F bdsm a HARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
goon Judge of said Court, this fifth day o 
August in the year one thousand nine hundrea and 
one. ' . E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
MIDDLESEX, ss. : 
PROBATE COURT. 


ro the heirs at law, next of kin creditors, ¢ 
ot her persons interested in the estate of MARY 
RIC HARDSON, late of Stoneham, in said 
Count ‘ deceased, intestate. ‘ 
ae - peice has been 
Si owt to grant a letter i ‘ 
tion on the estate of said deceased fo Maree. 
Freeman of Stoneham, inthe County of Middlesex, 
W Pout gi ving a agen on her bond. : 
, e hereby cited to appear ata P 
Comms to be held at Cambridge. n said a 
Middlesex, on the third day of September, A.D. 
pau, tie ms a in the forenoon, to show 
be xranted. ‘ ave, why the same should not 
nd the petitioner is hereby directed to giv 
lie notice thereof, by publishing this citation = 
in each week, for three successive weeks, inthe 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston. the last sublication to be 
one fay. at ae. before said Court. 
i Ss, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquir 
First Judge of said Court, this thirty-first day 
of July, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and one. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


resented to 





M AMMOTH Bronze Turkey Toms, 25 to 30 ths, by 97- 
point tom. B. P. Rock eckls. and Poland-China 
swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, IIL. 


B. TURKEYS For Sale—Toms weighing from 28 | 

to 32 tbs, pullets from 17 to 19 ths. Prices reason- | 

able. Eggs in season. MRS. D.C. AMOS, Oakland, Ky. | 
| 


HORTHORNS—Sir Charming 4th 13141) heads the | 
herd. Young stock of both sexes for sale. V. R. 
ELLIS Gardner, Kan. 


BARREL Michigan mill for sale, owing to the 

° death of proprietor, the Edwardsburg Flour- 
ing mill, roller process, 35 barrels capacity, with stone 
for feed. Steam power. All in good condition, and 
doing good business. Will be sold cheap. Address 
MRS. ISABELLA DALY Edwardsburg, Mich. 


UFF Cochins; young and yearling stock for sale. C. 
J. L. WARE, South Keene. N. H } 


pérue4 Ducks of the finest quality at 82. ALBERT | 
NYE, New Washington, 0. 


ANTED—June 1, strong boy, 16 years old, to work | 

on country home for board and’ small salary until 

October. Write experience with horses and small 
kitchen garden. R., Box 2023, Boston. 


ILLOWNERS im need of a miller who is thor | 
oughly experienced on soft or Kansas hard wheat | 

and who is reliable in every way, can find one with 
references by applying to INTERNATIONAL | 
ROLLER MILLS, Sterling, Kan. | 


1 

IGUT Brahmas, Prize Stock Cockerels and Pullets 
for sale cheap. I have more than I have room for. | 
_wgs forsale. HARRYMOZLEY, Dracut, Mass. | 
OR SALE—A water and steam poor corn, feed | 
and sawmill, with sufficient building for flouring | 
machinery; two good dwelling honses, with 31 acres | 
of good land, Situated in one of the healthiest, best ! 

corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. Want 
to change occupation on aceount of poor health. For | 
further particulars address J, R. L. CHAMBLIN, | 
Philomont, Loudoun Co., Va. 


} me 3 
| @TALLIONS For Sale—One black Percheron, 4 years | 
old, unsurpassed for style and action; 1 Shire 7} 
years old, a grand individnal and breeder; sire, We- | 
nona Albert. Also separate Shire yearling. J.H.' 


RICHERT, Mendota, I | 


| 

| LOR SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 

| J to 12 months old. Individual merit end breeding the 

| best. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Il. 

‘ 

| (}XFORD Down and Cotswolds kept on separate 
farms 20 miles apart. Rams and ewes of each, 

| breed for sale. A. LATIMER WILSON, Creston, Ia. ; 








| public notice thereof, by publ 


| be one day, at least, before said ( 
; mailing, we po or deliverin 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs at law, next of kin and all other per 
sons interested in the estate of THOMAS 
O'CONNOR, late of Cambridge, in said County 
WHERIAS ) 

EREAS, a certain instrument purportin 

Ww be the last will and testament of anid cle. 

ceased has been presented to said Court, for Proe 

bate, by Maria J. O’Connor, who ways that let- 
ters peerage tend may be issued to her, the 
executrlx therein named, without giving a sure 

on_her official bond. 4.1 aera 

E You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 

of Middlesex, on the third day of September, A. 

D. 1901, at nine o'clock inthe forenoon, to show 

cause, If any you have, why the same should not 

be granted. 
And said petitioner is ey directed to give 
( Shing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
vaper published in Boston, the last publication to 
‘ourt,and by 

! a copy ot this 

citation to all known persons interested in the 

estate, seven days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 

First Judge of said Court, this twenty-fourth 

day of an in the year one thousand nine 


hundred and one. 
S, H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, Ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other per- 
sons interested in the estateof MARTIN B. 
STURTEVAN I, late of Newton, in said County, 
deceased. 

HEREAS, a certain instrument purporting to 
be the last will and testament of said de- 
ceased has been presented to said Court, for Pro 
bate, by Catharine M. Sturtevant, who prays that 
letters testamentary may be issued to her, the 
executrix therein named, without giving a surety 


- ———— } on her official bond. 
| Youare hereby cited to appear ata Probate 


Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex. on the third day of September A. D. 
1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 


And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 


| publie notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
| once in each, week, for three successive weeks, in 


| IRST-CLASS imported German coach horse for! the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 


sale at a bargain. Blac 


k, wt. 1450 tbs, extra good! nublished in Boston, the last publication to be 


rone, style, action and disposition. Stood here eight , one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 


| seasons, and is a very strong breeder. Call or address . 


M. E. HARMON, Carthage, S. Dak. 





| HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J. M. STEWARD | 
| & SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. 





| ing, yp meen or delivering a copy of this citation 


toa nown. persons interested in the estate, 
| seven days at least before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. 


MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this first day of 


| | —— the year one thousand nine hundred 


heifers with calves, and springers $38 J. M. 


Fr SALE—Thirty-four high-grade Shorthorn red 
| VIMONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. 


topped bulls ready for service at bargain prices. 
J. GREEN, Renrock, Noble Co., O. 


1 
Seeonettis Poland Chinas, extra fine Scotch 


cows and heifers of all ages for sale at all times. 


Pes Shorthorns, number 150 head. Bulls, 
W I. WOOD, Williamsport, O. 





Percherons Bel fans, 


Clydes and one Coach horse. A. LATIMER 


20 HEAD Stallions—Shires, 
YILSON, Creston, Ia. 








OR SALE or lease—Roller mill, 100 barrel, well 
located in northwest Missouss Modern; er 
condition. County seat. Only mill In place. Three | 
railroads. Elevator capacity 42,000 bushels. Owner | 
not a miller. Will seli, lease or trade. BOX 877, 
| Shenandoah, Ia. 





(ceaepelires preferred), not over four years hap 
must weig 

breeding and _ prices. 
Welton, Ia. 


N HOWAT, | 


REGON WATER POWER MILL—For sale, a first 
class water power mill with a fine merchant and 
exchange trade. Sale for all feed at the mill. A good 
chance for a live man with a moderate sum of money. 
Address J. P. SHUCK, Monitor, Ore. 








HORTHORNS, Registered Bulls, Cows and Heifers 
of choice breeding for sale. Write tor ful) infor- 
H. C. RAND, Madison, Lake Co., O. 


mation. 


EREFORD Cattle; 50 cows of Archibald Grove 3d 
and Anxiety strains, headed by the first-class 
nulls Sweepstakes 59281 and Mariner 71749. All good, 


some fine as silk. N. KIRTLEY, Savannah, Mo. 


ANTED—Man to do general farm work. BOX 
132, Windsor, Vt. 


HROPSHIRE Lam Repe-Regmeered, tuo 
choice registered Jersey bulls, young and ¢ ) 
© quick cash buyers. WESTLEIGH FARM, Lake 


t 
Forest, Il. 








HORBURN & CO. beg to announce that they 





MADE. | 


Have also a large stock of Hub Blocks on hand, which 
will sell cheap. Address 


JAMES HALLAWELL, North Vernon, Indiana. 


C. C. SMOOT & SONS CO., 
TANNERS OF 


SCOURED OAK BACKS, 
BELLIES, HEADS AND 














BELTING BUTTS..... 
—__——--—ALEXANDRIA, VA. 





M. T 
d. are constantly receiving application from Gar 
deners seeking Situations, and at will be pleased tu 
supply any Lady or Gentleman with particulars. J. M. 
THORBURN & CO., Seedsmen, 36 Cortlandt street, 
New York. 





BARREL modern flour mill, 1ocated at Cathay, 

N.D. Fine wheat country. For description 
and all particulars address GEORGE M. ROBINSON, 
289 Chatsworth street, St. Paul, Minn, 











Also Red 


, Wry ms exclusively. 
W. Wyandotte chickens y t TRES- 


‘olled cattle and Potand-China hogs. G. 
TER, Hart, Minn. 


Bea’y Turkeys, Toulouse geese, Pekin ducks and 


HIO Valley Poultry Company. J. H. NEFF, Man- 
ager, Bellaire, 0. 


and one. 


W. E. ROGERS, Assistant Register. 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, Ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other persons interested in the estate of 
GEORGE FLAGG, late of Lincoln, in said 
ome deceased, intestate. 

WHE EAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Charles S. 

Wheeler of Lincoln, in said County, or to some 

other suitable person. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Cowt, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the third day of September, A. D. 
1901, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. j 

And said petitioner is neseee directed to give 
pubiie notice thereof by publishing.this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hews- 

aper published in Boston, the last publication to 
be one day, at least, before said Court. : 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTYRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twelfth day of July, 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and one. 

S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 











‘NOTICE IS HERERY GIVEN that the subscriber 
has been duly appointed administratrix,with 
the will annexed, of the estate of GEORGE W. 
FERREN, late of Huntington, in the State of 
Connecticut, deceased, testate, and has taken 
upon herself that trust by giving bond, and ap- 
pointing George W. Ferren of Cambridge her 
agent, as the law directs. 

All persons having demands upon the estate of 
said deceased are required to exhibit the same, 
and all persons indebted to_ said estate are called 
upon to make payment to the subscriber. 

Address, fARY J. WATERSON, Adm. 

Shelton, Ct., July 19, 1901. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the sub- 
seriber has been duly appunted administra- 
trix of the estate of NANCY D. FERREN, late 
of Huntington, in State of Connecticut, deceased, 
and has taken upon herself that trust by givin 
bond, and appointing George W. Ferren o 
Cambridge her agent, as the law directs. 

All persons having demands upon the estate 
of said deceased are required to exhibit the same, 
and all persons indebted to said estate are called 
upon to make payment to the subscriber. 

Address «© MARY J. WATERSON, Adm. 

Shelton, Ct., July 19, 1901. 
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DON'T EXPECT 


PAGE Fence results unless you use The PAGE. 
PAGE WOVEN WIBE FENCE CO., ADBIAN, MICH. 


Wise Eee Nem we pinses. 



























ammnene qe AINT SAVES ‘MONEY. | It’ pro: 
DAVID-CRAMBERS tects your property and improves its 
PARMESTOO versburgh. appearance. Buildings kept well 
roxerem §°"™™" | painted last longer ; without protection from 
aca 8 weather and sun they will soon decay. 
BROOKLYR( vs In painting, labor is two thirds of the 
eee cost. Itis a waste of money to put any- 
UNTON ° thing but the best paint on your buildings. 
wean } cu The best paint is Pure White Lead (see 
COLLIER list of brands which are genuine) and Pure 
vveant (= | Linseed Oil. This will protect your build- 
SOUTHERN ings longer and better than any other 
ee Ee paadc known paint material. 

SALEM cements For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM 
CORNELL PANY'S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. Pamphiet sent iree 
KENTUCKY enol upon application. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 








valids to her borders. Sick people have 
_ come here from all parts of the United 
Values States, as well as from Canada, England 
and continental Europe. The English in- 

If the women who are sometimes face- valid is very much in evidence. 
tiously called “‘ purchers ’ at the summer ‘hey come in all stages of invalidism 
resorts wish to utilize a portion of their from incipient consumption to advanced 
time in a really profitable manner, they can tyberculosis. Of the last-named class there 
do so by a careful study of the many types are unfortunately too many ; the journey is 
of humanity with which they are foratime frequently too long delayed, and the patient 
brought into contract. There is nothing js only treated to much unnecessary hard- 
more useful to the possessor than the power ship and delusive hope. He may not even 
to correctly estimate values in human nat- reach the end of his journey, but expire on 


: Our bomes. 


ure. The absenceof this ability has been 
the cause of untold embarrassment, mortifi- 
cation and even heartbreak. 

That ‘“‘things are seldom what they 


the way, to be buried among strangers, or 
to journey homeward in the baggage car. 
But so long as there is life there is hope,and 
not infrequently the Colorado climate ad 


seem” is as true in the great drama of hu-' sought as a last resort. 


man life as on the mimic stage, yet the 


average woman 1s still prone to judge by 
externals, without sufficient attention to the 
unfailing indications which are plain to the 
one who habitually studies her fellow- 
mortals. 

It is not the woman who wears the 


largest diamonds and talks in the loudest | shine. 


Be that as it may, the stream of health 
seekers increases year by year, and the 
invalid is found in nearly every part of the 
State. Their languid presence is felt in the 
hotels and boarding-houses, they are seen 
upon the verandas and balconies, wrapped 
in thick comfurts, basking in winter sun- 
They are seen out driving accom- 


voice of her possessions who has the most/ panied by nurses and attendants. They 


substantial financial background; nor the 
one who scorns to recognize other than a 
select few who is securest in her social 
position. Indeed, such demonstrations are | 
rather indicative of quite different con’ | 
tions. | 
Neither is the woman who mercilessly | 
criticises the acts of every other woman the 
one whose own life is the most examplary. 
Only a mind essentially evil sees evil every- 
where. Action is ever the reflex of thought. 
There is no stronger armor fora sensi- 
tive spirit than this same knowledge of 
values. With the discriminating power 
once acquired, one is henceforth immune to 
unkind attacks from unworthy sources. 
Such have no power toannoy, and one is 
free to respond to the advances of the con- 
genial souls which are everywhere to be 
found, if one isin the proper mental and 
spiritual condition to recognize them. 
Summer is, for most of us, the playtime of 
the year. Fora longer or shorter period we 
throw off the restraints of city life, and go 
back to Mother Nature for a renewal of in- 
spiration and energy. Why should we not} 
take with usa fund of charitableness and 
courtesy which shall add to the pleasure of 
others, while we ourselves are receiving the 





are met with wandering slowly and gloomily 
along quiet back streets seeking fresh air 
and sunshine. They frequent the summer 
resorts, and tent out in the mountain valleys. | 

Then there are thousands who from incli- 
nation or force of circumstances engage in 
some kind of daily labor. On _ farms, 
ranches, and in orchards and vineyards they 
work for their board, and perhapsa small 
additional stipend. In the towns and cities 
they are employed as bookkeepers, sales- 
men, typewriters, clerks, etc., while they 
are found employed as school teachers in 
both city and country schools. Some re- 
cover comparative health and settle down to 
farming, ranching, gardening and the! ke, 
while others open small lines of merchandis- 
ing in city or town. Some even wax pros- 
perous and prolong their lives tothe allotted 
span of the healthy person. 

And to this vast army of the feeble and 
ailing, the people of Colorado, in their zeal 
of money making, have not only held out a 
warm welcome but a cordial invitation. 
The traveler abroad has dilated in glowing 
terms upon the soft airs, bright sunshine 
and wonderful curative properties of the 
climate ; real estate boomers have sounded 
its praise through press and pamphlet, and 


benetits which come from a change of en- railroad companies, whose lines tend west- 


vironment and association. 


Many an out-; ward, have used the climate as a drawing 


ing has been worse than useless, because | card in folder and guide. And it is a fact 
embittered by the discourtesy and _ selfish- that cannot be gainsaid that the business 


ness of those who were fellow-sojourners. 

The ability to rise above this is the best 
possible outfit. Nature’s book is open, and 
there are always a few who understand her 
language with which one may pass golden 
hours. If on-, for lack of strength, is 
obliged to occupy the piazza much of the 
time, there are still infinite resources. 

The up-tv-late summer hotel is placed 
where it commands the finest views. The 
sunsets and sunrises are considered, and to 
the observant eye there is constant delight 
in atmospheric changes, the play of light 
and shade, the murmur of insects, the song 
of birds. Then the delightful talks in the 
twilight, with those who have something to 
impart, the sallies of harmless wit, the rip- 
ples of stingless laughter, the melodious 
songs, and finally silence and the calm of 
night with its restful influences. 

If the majority of women were to resolve 
to sift the wheat from the chaff, to have no 
part in idle, malicious gossip, and refuse to 
be annoyed by it when directed against 
themselves, that pernicious element of sum- 
mer hotel life would soon die a natural 
death, and all would receive the spiritual, 
mental and physical refreshment for which 
the summer outing nominally stands. 

ELIzABETH ROBBINS BERRY. 





>> 
The Workbox. 
SUMMER EMBROIDERY. 


Goldenrod is always pretty for decorative 
purposes. A sofa cushion recently finished 
had for its foundation a drab background of 





cotton serge. The design stamped was | 
| the disease is increasing to an alarming ex- 


goldenrod combined with the fern know n as 
the brake. The goldenrod was worked in 
French knots in rich tones of yellow Tyrian 
floss, the brakes in dark greens and the 
stems in browns and greens. Green satin 
ribbon formed a ruffle all round the pillow, 
anda yellow bow was sewed on where the 
stems came, giving the effect of tying the 
bunch of goldenrod. 

Tyrian floss and Honiten lace are very 
dainty together. Unless you havean artis- 
tic eye you cannot produce desirable imita- 
tions of nature with paints, but you 
ean with embroidery, because you can 
have your silks selected for you, and the 
manufacturer has given you such subtle 
tones and colors that you can simulate the 
most marvelous shadings of nature with the 
beautiful Tyrian Dye silks, so usually there 
are doilies and.centre pieces, which, if well 
done, never fail to gladden the soul of the 
thrifty housewife. 

Embroidery vies with the Renaissance 


| has been carried forward thriftilv. 

It has added largely, not only to the tran- 
sient, but the permanent population of 
the State. To the doctors. the undertakers 
and the drug stores, it has been simply 
a harvest. Next come the railroads, the 
hotels ard the boarding houses; and inci- 
dentally all trades have been benefited, in- 
cluding that of the grave-digger. The rail- 
roads frequently reap a double harvest, for 
many find upon arriving here that they 
came too late and their journey was all for 
naught, and they hasten hometodie. Thou- 
sands die and are buried here, or their mor- 
tal remains sent back to their old homes, 
when the railroad and express companies 
have another rake-off. 

But now the people are beginning to ask 
themselves if their zeal has not run away 
with their common'sense? Medical science 
tells them in the first place that tuberculosis 
is as infectious as smallpox or yellow fever, 
and with this disease they find themselves 
in daily contact. Statistics add their testi- 
mony, which is not in the least reassuring, 
and that is, that deaths from this dread dis- 
ease contracted in Colorado are rapidly on 
the increase. The records of the Denver 
Board of Health show that in that city alone 
the deaths from tuberculosis occurring from 
| cases contracted in Colorado increased from 
| forty-nine in 1898 to ninety-nine in 1898, an 
| increase of more than one hundred per cent. 
‘in five years. They also show that of the 
entire mortality the percentages of deaths 
from the disease increased from 11.23 in 1893 
to 19.77 in 1898. | 

Then, when it is taken into account that | 





tent all over the East, and that the stream 
of victims that pours constantly into the 
State is not diminishing, but, on the con- 
trary, is increasing, the feeling of anxiety, ' 
if not of alarm, is in nowise allayed. There 
is talk of isolation, and even of absolute ex- 
clusion of persons afflicted with the disease. 
The Colorado State Board of Health favors 
neither of these expedients, but states that 
‘*consumptives may be associated with as 
freely as though they were well if they take 
due care.’’ Then it goes on to formulate a 
long set of rules by which it is claimed that 
infection may be avoided. } 
But the people ask who is to see to it 
that these rules are put in force? The 
rules in fact are such as could be enforced 
only under the discipline and authority of 
a well-regulated sanitarium within its 
individual jurisdiction; and though the State 
boards and local boards of health may issue 
solemn warnings and promulgate volu- 





lace, and drawn work divides the honors 


minous sets of rules and regulations to be 


with them both. And for those who object} observed both by the sick and the well, 
to drawn work because of its lack of color,; there is no certainty that they will be 


a clever woman has devised 

drawn work,which is made by using colored 

silk for the knotting and weaving. It would 

be well to choose a pattern with many of 

the spider web designs, and by weaving 

them of the Tyrian-dyed colored silks and 

taking care to make them uniform in size 

the effect of jewel work is easily obtained. 
Eva M. NILEs. 

NS A RE PS 
is Colorado Inviting a Plague? 

As a health resort, Colorado probably 
divides honors about evenly with Califor- 
nia. The latter has the advantage in age, 
but Colorado makes up for this by being 
nearer the centre of population. Ever since 
the railroads reached the State there has 
been a constantly increasing influx of in- 


** jewel’ | observed, except in isolated cases. 


Hitherto little or no effort has been made 
to prevent the spread of the contagion. In 
traveling, consumptives are permitted to oc- 
cupy seats and sleeping berths in the cars 
in common with the well. Doubtless the 
bedding used by them on the sleeping 
cars is speedily cleansed and disinfected 
after use, but this is no certain guarantee 
against the spread of the disease. As 
soon as the patient arrives in Colorado he 
is given almost free entrance into both 
public and private buildings. As a usual 
thing he is welcomed by the hotel keeper or 
the boarding-house mistress, especially if it 
be understood that he has a fat pocketbook. 
Then he may be seen at church, at the 
theatre or any other public place that he 





| spector of the Board of Health of Edinburg 


‘jon came from a great university city 


may desire to frequent. He occupies the 
public conveyances in common with the 
well man and eats his meals at the same 
table at the hotel. 

| The advice of the State board of health 
is aimed principally at the consumptive, 
and it is to him that the board would give 
in charge the public safety. But judging 
from appearances, the consumptive is the 
last one to concern himself about the 
public health. The average person afflicted 


with the disease falls into a state half of 


despair and half of self-pity. Some even 
seem to begrudge good health to the 
healthy, and to delight in revenging 
themselves upon society by making it as 
disagreeable as possible to those about 


them. They are in many cases rendered 
doubly miserable by homesickness, lack of 


care and attention of friends, for all can- 
not afford the expense of removing their 
families to Colorado, or for the attend- 
ance of friends or nurses. Many, I be- 
lieve, pine as much from loneliness as 
from disease, and that frequently the 
benefits to be derived from a change of 
climate are overbalanced by the mental de- 
pression occurring from homesickness. 

But wherever the responsibility fora bet 
tering of conditions may be, the people of 
Colorado, in the light of the discoveries of 
modern science and the story told by the 
statistics, have a grave problem before them 
in stemming the spread of this terrible -dis- 
ease.—H. A. Craft, in Popular Science 


News. 
——-+ &#><e —— 


The Baby’s First Summer. 





Fortunate is the city baby who is born in 
September or October, for then he will have 
but one summer to pass through while his 
powers of resistance are very low. By the 
end of the second year the child should have 
developed considerable strength of constitu 
tion, and ought, if properly cared for, to 
triumph over many evil influences to which 
the younger infant is very apt to succumb. 

The primary cause of infant mortality in 
cities during midsummer is the intense heat, 
and next comes, in the case of bottle-fed 
children, the giving of indigestible food or 
of milk which has begun to change. ‘The 
baby’s life, in other words, depends upon 
his being kept cool and being property fed. 

These matters are of such importance that 
in most of our cities the health boards issue 
each summer leaflets containing directions 
for the care of the baby, and distribute 
them among all the tenement-house dwell- 
ers. 

In these leaflets, mothers are warned par- 
ticularly to keep the baby and all its sur- 
roundings absolutely clean. The child 
should be sponged or bathed once or twice 
every day in lukewarm water, dried by 
wrapping in a soft towel, and then put into 
clean, dry clothes. The clothing should be 
light and loose and changed often. The 
baby should never sleep in the clothes 
which it has worn during the day, nor wear 
in the day those which have been sle >t in at 
night. it shuuld sleep in a separate cot, 
and never in the bed with its mother. The 
sleeping-room should always be well aired, 
the windows being open day and night. 

During the day the baby should be kept in 
the open air as muchas possible, and a daily 
ride into the country on a trolley car, or an 
excursion on the water, if there is any large 
body of it accessible, will do more, perhaps, 
than anything else to keep the little one in 
health. 

It should never be forgotten that a baby | 





needs water to drink, and plenty of it, in P 


hot weather. The water should be boiled, 
then poured into a bottle, half-filling it, and 
well shaken to restore the air lost in boiling. 
This is then to be cooled, not iced, and given 
to the baby in small quantities at frequent 
intervals through the day. 

A nursing baby has an immense advan- 
tage over one that is bottle-fed, and on no 
account should weaning be attempted just 
before or during the hot weather. If arti- 
ficial feeding is necessary, the physician 
should be consulted as to the choice of a 
food, tor among the many kinds on the mar- 
ket some are good and sume are not. 

A baby’s diet will be considered more fully 
in another article on the prevention of sum- 
mer complaint.—Youth’s Companion. 
—~->—> —— 

Hygienic Fads. 

To read of ‘the wonderful hygienic dis- 
coveries of modern times, it is a source of 
wonder to reflect that, in the ignorance of | 
the past, all human beings have not long 
since perished from the earth. Continually, 
some startling ‘‘ discovery ’’ is brought to 
light. Among the most recent is one on 
mushroom growing. A wide-awake Scotch- 
man, named William McRobbie, in the town 
of Leith, Scotland, was in the habit of using 
cellars under houses wherever the owners 
would rent them. A large number of cellars 
in Leith were being used in this way. The 
town board of health had McRobbie ar- 
rested for maintaining a nuisance preju- 
dicial to public health. McRobbie resisted, 
and a lawsuit was the result. 

It has long been a belief among farmers 
that the ammoniacal gases given off by 
stable manure were beneficial rather than 
prejudicial to health. No disease could 
ever be traced to the manure heap in a 
farmer’s barnyard, however annoying it 
might be to cultivated city noses. 

In this case, it was shown that the resi- 
dents in the dwelling portions of the houses 
over the cellars were just as healthy as 
their neighbors. Besides, the medical in- 








was brought in to swear that he had never 


known a case of disease from the odor of 
stable manure. Considering that this o | 
e 

| 


Edinburg, it goes to show the difference be- 

tween real knowledge and mere fads. It is 

not surprising to add that the mushroom 

grower gained his case.—Meehan’s Monthly. 

to 
Chronic Laryngitis. 

The causes of chronic laryngitis are va- 
rious, as prolonged use of the vocal organs 
in reading or speaking ; using them too long ! 
on one pitch or key, without regard to their 
modulation; improper treatment of acute 
diseases of the throat; neglected nasal 
catarrh ; the inordinate use of mercury ; re- 
peated colds which directly cause sore 
throat, injuries, etc.; it is also frequently 
associated with tubercular disease, and in | 
fatal cases terminates in consumption. { 

The symptoms often come on insidiously. 
They are soreness of the throat, noticeable 
particularly when speaking and immedi- 
ately thereafter ; a raw and constricted feel- 
ing, leading to frequent attempts toclear the 
throat, in order to relieve the uneasy sensa- 
tion. The voice becomes altered, hoarse and | 
husky, and there is a slight, peculiar cough | 
with but iittle expectoration. At first, the» 
matter expectorated is mucous, but as the 
disease advances, and ulceration progresses, 
it becomes muco-purulent, perhaps lumpy, | 
bloody, or is almost wholly pure pus. 
The voice becomes more and more impaired, 
or is finally lost. In the latter stages, it re-| 
sembles consumption, being attended with 
hectic fever, night sweats, emaciation, 











cough, profuse expectoration, and sometimes 
hemorrhages. 


‘be sure to wear a broad-rimmed hat to shade the 


| sides, just below the embroidery. to form a frill. 


familiar black enameled Russian silver. A long 


Thorough hygiene should be'at once insti- 
tuted, and the patient must refrain from 
using his voice. At the same time, the diet, 
bathing, clothing, etc., require careful atten- 
tion. -Everything should be done that is 
calculated to build up and improve the 
general health.—Popular Science News. | 


>>> 
Domestic Hints. 


TO BOIL RICE PLAIN. 
Wash half a cupful of rice, drain from the 
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water, have on the fire a very large saucepan 
nearly full of salted boiling water. Turn the rice 








into this and boil hard for twenty minutes, pour 
all into a colander, drain well, and put the rice 
in a smaller saucepan on the back of the stove, 
where it will be kept warm, without cooking, 
until all the moisture has evaporated. Then 
serve. 


baroque pearl has been used is ina stick pin- 
The design is the head of a Moor, a black face 
with, above it, the big bulging white cap which 
is formed by the pearl. It is charming. 

| @%Many pretty dresses of India linens, organ- 
dies and other thin materials have skirts trimmed 
with ten or fifteen ruffles, not over two inches 
wide, and put on either straight or in curves. 
These ruffles are merely hemmed, or else lace 
edged or ribbon trimmed. 

e*e A button of old silver, consisting of an in- 
tertwisted monogram, makes an artistic fasten- 
ing for boleros. 

e% A dainty white waist is one plaited all over, 
with the exception ofa space on either side of the 
front. which forms a flat band from the shoulder 
to the waist. These bands are decorated witha 
succession of small empire wreaths embroidered 
in gold thread. A similar band runs down the 
outside of each sleeve. 

e%e The collarless gown brings the pearl neck- 
lace into vogue to such an extent that the supply 
of real pearls cannot meet tie demand. But it is 
the price and not the small supply which is th 
usual obstacle to obtaining such a necklace. So 
that imitation pearls have ceme into the breach 
in greater perfection and beauty than ever be- 
fore. 

e*e Another quaint pin has a pearl. shaped like 
an elephant’s head, with tusks, and trunk of gold 
set on. 

e"e A pretty stickpin is a moonstone in the 
shape of a sphere set in a small claw. 


CURRIED EGGS. 

Slice two onions aud fry them in butter; mix 
with a pint of good broth, to which has been 
added a tablespoonful of Maharajah Royal india 
curry powder well stirred in. Stew until quite 
tender. Mix with this a cup of cream and thicken 
with arrowroot or cornstarch. Simmer a few 
minutes, then add six or eight hard-boiled eggs 
cut in slices; heat this thoroughly, but do not 
allow it to come to a boil. 

GRAPE JAM. 

Wash and stem the grapes; throw them into a 
kettle with just sufficient water to come to the 
surface. Boil for twenty minutes or until the 
grapes are soft. Press through a colander. 
Measure, and to each pint allow half a pound of 
sugar. Mix the two together and boil for twenty 
minutes. When cool seal. 

LAMB KIDNEYS ON TOAST. 

Skin half a dozen lamb’s kidneys, cut in halves, 
remove all the fibres, and leave soaking for fif- 
teen minutes in a pint ot boiling water containing 
a couple of teaspoons of vinegar. Melt a table- 
spoon of butter in a saucepan. roll the kidneys 
in fiour, and put them in butter; let them cook 
five minutes, stirring constantly. Then add a 
couple of tablespoons of chopped parsley, and 
either a wineglassof white wine or half as much 
sherry and a little hot water. Let them simmer 
five or ten minutes longer, then season to taste 
with salt and pepper, Cayenne being best. Serve 
on toast, or pile the kidneys on a platter, pour 
the gravy over, and decorate with tiny squares of 
toast. 


stone is set in a frame of gold on top of the pin, 
like a signboard on a post, supported underneath 
by two odd little fishes. 

e*e The sailor blouse is a popular style in shirt 
waist suits for young people. Many pretty linen 
and pique ones are now worn. 

e*e’ Belts, belts,belts! ’sang Kipling’s troopers 
and belts are conspicuous in the fashions of the 
day. The beltis one of the most important de- 
tails of costume just now. and the variety is 
almost infinite. Folds of black or colored satin 
are pointed back and front, and fasten with beau- 
tiful clasps. Some are almost as deep as Swiss 
girdles, and have cut-steel clasps at the back. 
Others are narrow, and studded with nailheads 
of silver, gold or steel. On some embroidery of 
steel and gold beads appears. 


COFFEE WHIP. 
{To be served in glasses.] 
Place two tablespoonfuls of unground coffee in 
& pan and brown it, if already roasted heat until 
very hot stirring all the time: turn at once into 
one pint of rich, cold cream with two tablespoon- 
fuls of fine sugar and stira minute. Let it be- 
come very cold, remove the coffee and whip to a 
stiff froth. 
LITTLE NECK CLAM SALAD. 


Roast two dozen small little necks, put them in 
a bowl and cover them with a plain dressing; let 
them stand half an hour. Put into the salad bowl , 
the inside leaves of two heads of lettuce, add to 
it half a pint of cooked shrimps, cold. Add the 
clams next and cover with a remoulade sauce, | 
which is made the same as mayonnaise, with the 
exception that hard-boiled egg yolks are used in- 
stead of the raw egg. 


—_ +eeo — 


The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in the Boston Budget. 


But is progress really so slow? Suppose that 
some dim star, far sunk in the depths of space, 
were appointed to come and shine in our firma- 
ment like another sun; suppose it were to move 
toward us at the rate of a thousand miles a min- 
ute,—ten millions of miles a week,—it might still 
be hundreds of years before it takes its destined 


—><i> 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 
Tomatoes canned whole for salads will prove 





e%e The moss agate. which is but little seen | 
now, forms the head of a quaint pin. The flat ; 


progress, though he be blind or deat 
is a makeshift, all the same. It is t! 
ing against the tide, where, under t};, 
and harmonious conditions, one w«): 
with it and would fill his sails \ 
favoring breezes. Holiness is hay); 
and happiness is a holy state, 4, 
the ideal condition for ideal 4. 
ment. But it is to be gained by righ: 
ing, right doing, by fidelity to the 
Law; and s0, when one may set hy - 
toward this heavenly sunrise, the 
assured. It cannot be a matter «/ 
chance; it is, rather, the working «) 
the fulfillment of forces set in play. 
result is as inevitable as the soluti: 
mathematical problem. “ The grex: 
good events for which we hope an * ori 
labor are not delayed. Even now ih+ 
hastening to fulfillment.’’ 
| Colorado Springs, Col. 


| Grilliants. 


| And let the morrow rest 
In his beloved hand; 
His good is better than our best, 
As we shall understand, 
If trusting Him. who faileth never 
We rest on Him, today, forever. 


Give me the gospel of the fields and woods 
The sermons written in the book of book< 


Fresh with the warm baptism of the sun 
Give me the offertory of bud and bloom. 
The perfect caroling of happy birds 


Wrought in the beauty of its loveliness: 
And then. the benediction of the stars. 
His eloquent ministers of the night 


A rose to the living is more 
Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead 
In filling love’s infinite store 
A rose to the living is more— 
If graciously given before 
The hungering spirit has fled ; 
A rose to the living is more 
Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead 


Ah me, how dull is 4 nook, 
Though as snug as snug can be. 

With just one’s self, and a book, 
And a cireling arm of the sea! 


Bring us the airs of hills and forests. 
The sweet aroma of birch and pine: 
Give us a waft of the north wind laden 





place. Yet all the time it would be rushing this 
way. 

The great and good events, for which we hope 
and pray and labor, are not delayed. Even now 
they are hastening to fulfilment. The greatest 
Being in the universe seems tousthe slowest; 
yet the creative processes really go forward with 


convenient in the winter. Small, plump, round 
ones should be selected for the purpose. To 
seald them. put them into a wire basket and 
plunge once or twice in deep boiling water. Pee] 
carefully and put them into jars that have been 
thoroughly cleaned. Fill jars with cold water 
and add a teaspoonful of salt toeach. Arrange 


With sweetbriar odors and breath of kin: 
—Whitt 


Gems of Thought. 


remembrance of God, one act of inward wor 





the rubbers and put the covers on loosely. Put 
the jars in a big boiler on muffin rings or some- 
thing that will keep them from the botton. Add 
cold water until it reaches two-thirds the height 
of the jars. Boil ten minutes after the water 
reaches the boiling point. 

Nothing is so hard to get rid of as freckles, and 
e better way is to avoid acquiring them, if 
possible. You should never goon the water or 
even to walk without a sunshade, whether you 
wear a hat or not. If you indulge in sea bathing, 


inconceivable swiftness. 
Do the tragedies of history shake our faith and , 


may yet sum up the world’s story, as we some-, 
times try tosum up our personal trials, in the ' 
brave phrase of Saint Paul,—* These light afflic- 
tions, which are but for a moment, work out for 
us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.’’—Rev. Charles Gordon Ames, D. D. 


There is every reason why life—the in- 
dividual and personal life—should be far 
more joyous than it often is, and indeed it 
could hardly fail of this element of joy if 
one but truly realized the divine law so 
clearly and forcibly imaged in this passage 
quoted above from Dr. Ames. This para- 
graph is taken from his sermon entitled 
* The New Civilization,”—a discourse that 
should be manifolded into millions of copies 
and distributed everywhere. Init one finds 
Dr. Ames saying :— 


The basis of civilization is and must be ma- 
terial. Jesus does not overlook the fact that the | 
heavenly Father knows that we need such things 
as food and raiment. We are not placed in) 
bodies and on the globe that we may despise or | 
ignore the conditions of physical health and wel- 
fare. We are not moving toward an ethereal | 
civilization. Man will learn better and better | 
how to possess and subdue the elements and , 
forces of nature to his service. Science will both | 
multiply his wants and minister to them. | 
He will make this place of his temporary habita- i 
tion glorious. He will plant his feet more, 
squarely and firmly on the earth than ever. But | 
he will keep it under his feet: he will not burrow | 
in it, not let himself carry itas a back-breaking 
burden. He will not merely;get a living: he will I 
live. He will not always be the slave of things: | 


face. After exposure to sun or wind in walking, 
driving or bathing, apply a lotion made of one- 
half ounce of rosewater, three grains of borate of 
soda and a half-pound of orange flower water. 
It is wise also to apply cold cream to the face: 
before going out wipe it off with a soft cloth and 
dust rice powder lightiy over. With these pre- 
cautions one is moderately certain to keep free 
from the blemish of freckles. 

Stock, to be used in preparing purees or sances. 
is made from the neck or shin of beef. Four 
quarts of water to four pounds of meat is the 
proper proportion. Place the meat in the stock 
pot, add the water, and then proceed as directed 
for consomme. 

A dainty little bag to hold soiled neckbands is 
made from two lawn handkerchiefs. Choose two 
alike having a pretty embroidered edge, and put 
them together to form the bag. Those with a 
rather narrow embroidery should be selected, 
aid they are stitched together around three 


Around the opening at the same distance from 
the edge stitch a beading, through which ribbon 
of the desired width is run. A narrow ribbon is to 
be preferred. These can hang at the side of a 
dressing-table or bureau, and are both useful and 
ornamental. 

If a cup of sour cream is found in the ice-box 
some of these warm mornings try using it for a he will be thei t ' 
dressing for the dinner salad of lettuce; beat it up Then foll — ms 
with a whisk, sprinkling in about a tablespoonful ee: 
of sugar, and toward the end of the beating adda __‘ For, while the basis of civilization must be ma- | 
ig little lemon juice, not more than a teaspoon- aa its vd et = Pin ning “ec <e 

ul. ect mus soul, not the yi t 
on housekeeper who has made the experiment — oe samme serene sha Ps 

scovers that matting may be sewed like carpet . 7 : s 
and put down better and easier than in the usual —— and chief interests of society will always 
way with matting tacks. Undoubtedly this °¢ tg affectional, aspirational,—human 
method would increase the wear of the matting ®¥4 humane. The true, the beautiful and the | 
if it were necessary to take it up often. One or 800d—almost unknown to the barbarian, and | 
two liftings of matting are apt to tear it unless pole sag ates sous ee as — 
the greatest care is used. ee ~ S58 

s for gold 3 j 

String beans, covered with French dressing, i arg negra tt ee — } 
sprinkled with chives and seasoned with salt and art and worship. Science, as it searches the | 
pepper, make an excellent salad. A macedoine worids of matter and of mind, will find new and 
salad of beets, carrots, peas, cold boiled and 


sacred parables and gospels of grace. Learning | 
peepee a. ee = Prop pe pra will be a priestess of truth. The imagination of 
mentioned may be treated in the oan man will wander and wonder in the wide creation, 


free, fearles: d 4 } . 
So tany the: ended Savetionn, cane sean \ S$ and glad,knowing that the Father's 


house is everywhere, t , 
rosemary, sweet basil, thyme, finely minced tarra- ey Cee ea 


, everywhere at home. 
gon, or chervil, may be introduced. ee I o ii 
Muskmelon that is too flavorless to be served The esa ieness” pe ~~ 


“ the teaching of Dr. Ames is always recog- 

as a fruit may be cut in small pieces, covered ~. ain 
with French dressing and added tothe salad ist Rized, and the depth and height of the| 
ue pure spiritual message that he brings | 
‘i os eee is thus invested with all the force, 
Fasbion Notes. of reason, as well as of intuition; of; 
—_— - —— faith, perfect in itself-and asking no aid, ; 
e%e Remarkable combinations of somewhat and yet always based on a true knowledge 
ordinary materials with others almost priceless of the present conditions of life. It is good | 
are seen in some of the season’s costumes. An to know that the very . kabl . ft 
example is a gown of blue linen, trimmed with 3 edge 9 -Aoags-neoabiiond, 
real Irish lace. At the waist and neck are S@?mons with which Dr. Ames has inaug-| 
touches of black velvet. urated the new century in the “ Church of | 
e*e A flower much liked for hat trimming is the Disciples,"—blessed sanctuary of holy ; 
convolvulus. Either pale purple or pure white is memories,—is soon to appear in published | 
pretty, the latter being especially attractive ona form under the singularly appropriate and 
beautiful title of ‘‘Sermons of Sunrise.”’ | 


black hat. 
e*e A pretty black accordion-plaited chiffon cueh they are, indeed. This series. 
that 


costume has a bolero and short tunic yoke of a wi : a 
black canvas, on which are embroidered sprays “&t opened with discourses on “All 
Things New,” “The New Man,” “The 


ofiris. Broad bands of Chantilly lace ornament * ibs 
New Religion,”’ “‘ The New Social Order,” | 


the skirt. 
e*e Mexican opals make charming neck chains, and including those on “ The Power of an/ 
pe ey tan a of a stones — Endless Lite,’ “‘ Phillips Brooks as a Re- 
jeep n tone, rs almost white, as they }jgj arse = Yhriet *? 
show in different lights. Each stone is set ina ee senna, The Now Chstet, me 
gold band, and the whole necklace is a liquid others,—these sermons that soappropriately 
bow of light. inaugurate the most wonderful century the | 
ee The present mode of using the long jeweled world has yet known, are sermons in which 
chain is to wind it around the neck as many times those who lowly listen may hear the Divine | 
&s possible and fasten it with a jeweled brooch. Voice saying, ‘‘ Behold, I make all things 
e*e Long black and white — plumes are new.” } 
very much worn this season, and they are puton The inspiring truth that the good events 
eaten te side, touching for which we hope and labor and pray are 
- a os pore oa with ture really on their way to us, is a reinforce- 
have for @ setting, as much as can be seen. the Ment of happiness, and personal happiness 
is the mainspring of energy. One may live 
string of Russian beads show more of this silver without it and do worthy work; as aman 
and in each bead there is a turquoise. may walk on crutches and attain the end of 
a*eOne of the most unique ways in which the his journey; or as he may live and learn and 











, is a simple rule. 


though upon a march and sword in hand 


acceptable to God.—Bishop Lawrence. 


..-- There isin this world no function mere im- 
portant than that of charming—to shed joy,t 


radiate happiness, to cast light upon dark 





—frances Havers 


The sweet communion of the things of ear: 


Give me the creed of one of God's fair day- 


—Nixon Waterman, in Overland Month !\ 


—Edwin L. Sabin, in Smart set 


gloat A little lifting of the heart suffices, alt: 


rend our hearts? Perhaps the truest philosophy , Prayers which. however short, are nevertheles 


avs 


to be the golden thread of our destiny, the s; 


of cheerfulness, grace and harmony—is not this t> 


render a service?—The Ingleside 


..--Progress seems to me indispensable a+ 
evidence of being led by the Spirit of God. [I ne 


no assurance of the certainty of the promis: 


know that a good work begun shall be © 
on, but that is no consolation till I feel that 
begun.— Aun Taylor. 

---.I Know of but one elevation of a ! 
being, and thatis elevation of sou! Wit 
this it matters nothing where a mau sta! 
what he possesses, and with it he tower~ 
one of God's nobility, no matter what pls 
holds in the social seale.—Channing 

...-“ As the duty of every day requires 
Letit be pondered w: 


solve when you awake that it shall be to - 


faithful purpose, and that your renovated p> 
shall be obedient to him who has renewed ¢ 
Let not the opportunity that is so fleeting 
so full pass neglected away.—Frothing ha: 
-.-- You have no place in which to pou 
troubles except the ear of God. If you ts 
to your friends you but put your trouble~ 
moment, and they will return again. Rh: 
burden unto God and you have rolled 
great deep, out of which it will never by an) 
sibility rise. Cast your troubles where + 
your sins; you have cast your sins into th: 
of the sea, there cast your troubles also. \ 
keep trouble half an hour on your ow: 
before you tell it to God. As soon as the! 


comes, quick, the first thing,tell it to your Fu 


—Spurgeon. 


Curious Facts. 


—The Indian Witness says that it ~~ 
assume that one hundred millions of th: 
tion of India have an average annual 
not more than $5 a head. 

—Two sides ofa face are never alik 
eyes are out of line in two cases out of ¢ 
one eye is stronger than the other in se\ 
sons out often. The right ear is, also, a~ 
higher than the left. 

—tThe laws governing the treatmen'! 
in England are so strictly enforced that « 
have exactly the stipulated time fer im: 
firm in Lees, Lancashive, which was (i- 
eutting the dinner hour short by a ha! 
each day, was recently fined $85. 

—The best test for rubies and emer: 
Dr. Immanuel Friedlaender of Berlin. |- 
scopic examination. Nearly every rub) 
emeralds have many defects which are - 
acteristic that the expert can recognize ¢ 
which cannot be produced in artificial s! 

—The largest solid piece of gra! 
loosened in a quarry in this country |- 
to the John L. Goss quarry at Ston!n- 
An enormous Dlock, ©5 feet long. ft) 
and thirty-eight feet thick, and weighin- 
thousand or more tons, was split off | 
days ago. 

——The greatest number of men eve 
on one structure was on the Gizeh pyts 
seven million men werein forced | 
pyramid is 430 feet high, and covers 
thirteen acres, twice the dimensions «' 
duilding in the world, in one instanc: 
thousand men three years in Dring! 
stone from the quarry. 

—In onder to odviate the freque 
as to the ages of children the stes 
thorities in Switzerland have decided 
ease where doult arises the child mu~' 
ured. All chikiren under two feet 5 
free passage, those between two fer! 
feet are to pay half fares. 

—A statistician asserts that whe! 
shall have passed the density of the es 
lation will be so great that each pers! 
only two-thirds of an acre, whice spac 
te suffice for all purposes—agricult 
houses, parks, railways, ete. He es! 
present population of the earth at | 
and says that in 2250 it will De 2.075. 

—Canaries, which were originally - 
gray in color, were native to the |. 
whieh they take their name, and were ° 
to England on ships plying between Ene 
and the south of France. From this >! 
deen derived a number of distinct varie’ 
as the crested, the green, the lizard, 
tates the reptile in its variegated mark: 
the Belgian, which has a strange, hum) 
POarance, 
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headache, toothache, neuralgia, rheu- 
1. lumbago, pains and weakness in 
ck, pleurisy, swelling of the joints, 
ins of all kinds, Radway’s Ready 
h will afford immediate ease. 


A CURE FOR ALL 
JMMER COMPLAINTS 


sentery, Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, 


‘nally—A half to a teaspoonful in 
) . tumbler of water will in a few min- 
U ure Cramps, Spasms, Sour Stomach, 
\ -.ca, Vomiting, Heartburn, Nervous- 
Sleeplessness, Sick Headache, Flatu- 
_and all internal pains. 
re is not a remedial agent in the 
| that will eure fever and ague and all 
malarious, bilious and other fevers, 
by RADWAY?’S PILLS, so quickly 
\DWAY’S READY RELIEF. Price, 
ents per bottle. Sold by all drug- 


RADWAY & CO.,55 Elm St., NewYork. 


Poetry. 
FANCIES. 
on that quiet road through shadowland, 
(re turrets reared by all; 
\\e've watched them rise, with drowsy eyes, 
\nd waking, saw tnem fall. 


1 dreaming, I build you a palace, dear, 
Surpassing Aladdin’s conceit; 


\nd the elves are busied till morning, 
Chat all may be complete. 

Your chamber doth hang with rarest tints 
lo be found in the sunset chest; 

(nd odors Elysian, elusive on earth 


Of witherless flowers, attest. 
The sweetest songs are yet unsung, 
The birds wait but for you; 
Shall we seek the way where our fancies stray, 
In that land where dreams come true? 
THOMAS MOORE CORNELL. 
Medford, Mass., 1901. 
>_> 
NIRVANA. 
We talk and work, we come and go; 
And, then, the close of all we do 
Is gentle Sleep. 
We gather up some little store; 
Yet when ‘tis ours, we want no more 
Than dreamless Sleep. 
We praise and blame, we smile and frown, 
Then all our weary lives sink down 
In endless Sleep. —The Academy. 
ae Sees ee 
SONNET OF EVENING TO A DIS- 
TANT CLOCK TOWER. 
Strike! thou distant clock thy dead hours slow, 
‘Mid purpled trees I see thy tower arise. 














Oh! leave a while this feast before my eyes— 
Time's buta little part of long ago. | 
Dost love the dark that steals this evening glow 
And haunts thy sleeping tower with night bird | 





Miscellaneous. 


Elise. 


It was three years ago. I was in Paris. Half 
student and half tourist, I was in search of any 
tutellectual amusement. The University had 
closed, and it being summer, there was nothing 
doing at the theatre and everybody was at Ostend 
or in the country. I knew a medical student 
attached to the Hospital of St. Louis. We had 
been at Harvard together. His name was Charles 
Pierpont, an Englishman by birth, and a good 
fellow. In passing the hospital one morning I 
remembered that it was operation day, and filled 
with sudden curiosity, I entered the accident 
room and made my way to the amphitheatre. 
There I found a few idlers like myself, a physician 
or two, and half a dozen students. The case on 
the table was not particularly interesting—a 
simple fracture, if 1 remember rightly. 

- Presently some one entered from above, and 
reaching down touched my shoulder. I turned 
and saw Pierpont. He beckoned to me, and in 
a moment I had left my seat and was following 
him down the stairway in the rear of the theatre. 
a we reached a small office. ‘ Well,” I 
said. 

““Anold acquaintance of yours,’ he replied, 
“*he is dying, and, seeing you in. the operation 
room, I thought perhaps you would like to see 
him. He cannot possibly live more than an 
hour.” 

** Who is it?” 

“Come and see,” and entering a hall called La 
Salle Saint Victoire, he rapidly led the way along 
the beds until he reached No. 14. ** Look, Harry,” 
he said, addressing the occupant of the bed, “I 
have brought you an old friend.” 

The invalid raised his head. 

“ Harry Medwith,” I exclaimed, stepping to the 
bed and siezing his hand. “ How’s this, old man? 
You here?” 

He smiled very faintly. “Yes, Henri,” he re- 
plied, ‘* what there is left of me.” 

I staid with him a couple of hours, talking of 
Harvard and of old times. He seemed a. little 
easier. At Jength he asked for a drink of water. 
I rose to get it. When I returned he was dead. 
He lay hike a child ina peaceful sleep, his head 
resting on one arm, and a faint smile lingering on 
his lips. 

I returned to the office and told Pierpont. 

“ He lived longer than I expected. Consump- 
tion, you know,” he answered briefly. 

We sat down, and from what he told me then, 
together with the last words of the dying man, 
I gained some idea of how Harry Medwith had 
spent the last two years in Paris. 





Harry was a sculptor and promised to have a 
day of great genius, but misery had never given 
him time to accomplish this promise. 

He had been in Parisa year when he found 
himself living in a garret on la Rue de la Tour 
d'Auvergne. It was in the month of April. 

One day he noticed that he had a neighbor on 
the opposite side of the courtyard. This neigh- 
bor was a beautiful girl, with a delicate figure, jet 
black hair, sparkling eyes, and beautiful white 
teeth. She was from the south of France and 
had left her home in the environs of Marseilles to 
come to Paris, where she trimmed and decorated 
bonnets for the grandes dames. 

One evening Harry entered his room, burdened 
with fatigue. Ever since morning he had been 
profoundly sad. It was one of those vague sor- 
rows that has no precise cause. He felt stifled 
in his small cell, and opened the windows in 
order to breathe a little. The evening was beau- 
tiful, for the sun had just set,displaying the gems 
of fairyland on the high slopes of the Mont- 
martre. Seeing a raven fly past that seemed to 
croak at him, he thought of the times when the 
raven brought bread to Elijah, the holy hermit, 
and he made the reflection that ravens were no 
longer charitable. His morbid mood turned his 
thoughts toward his revolver. There was the 
supreme resource in ali crises. 

On this particular evening, on the contrary, 


his little neighbor across the court was extremely 


gay as she entered her room—a gayety withuut 
cause, like the sadness of the man. 
After a while she beganto sing.ina voice so 


cries? | soft and sweet that Harry, going to the window 


See! the Lord hath filled with gold the skies; 
Hath Night her preudest mantle woven so? 
Night hath none, but streaming o'er her brow 
Were tresses bright as yonder heavens weave 
To teli thy hungry bell the day is o'er. 

Ring! I will watch “he gold soft fading now 

Into the dark and sullen shades of eve. 

Until my eyes be dim and see no more. 

—Peurhyn Stanlaws, in the Whim, 
_-<>> - _ 
THE DAISY: 

White like a nun, gold dowered like a queen, 
Modest and meek hke unassuming child ; 
Gentlest of gentle flowers that have smiled 

[heir hints of things beyond us, though unseen. 

Lo. how its 1taee is lighted by the sheen 
Of truant beams that, idle souled and wild, 
search the hot grass to find her undefiled— 

The fields’ dear abbess in her gown of green! 

Look ye and see, in this reposeful face— 

Lending a comfort to the wildest place— 
something suggestive of the primal Cause ; 

Something that tells a kinship with the star 
\nd all unknown creations that afar 
swing in obedience to unchanging laws. 

Henry V. Sutherland, in Town and Country. 


aon ><: = 
ENTRE NOUS. 
Wil \ou listen while I tell of song of bird, and 
ice of bee, 





\ud through all life’s toilsome journey learn to 
ve right merrily? 
Wl youn ponder for a little ’midst the crowded 
iuart and street, 
On 4 saying true and noble, that the life is more 
i meat? 


\ 1 come a little closer while I speak of joys | 


sweet, 
luacountry that I know not where are never 
t | feet? 
W i try and learn the gladness, that is taught 
each new June, 
i) ie meadows sing in chorus and the flowers 
; a tune? 
Wi hearken to Dame Nature who is old yet 
new, 
Ass mesin forms of beauty to bring joy unto 
0? —William C, Cross. 


‘” 
2 





— ~sfS>e 
JULY. $ 
4] sun rising at morning 
Vith tlame on his burning crest; 
ed sun sinking at evening 
i the molten glow of the west; 
air grown languid and drooping 
1 wings too heavy to fly; 
voice of a drowsy locust 
iat croons to a drowsy sky, 
| cool waves crisping and darkling, 
ross the hot sands of July. 
—M. E. Blake. 





——— Sn _ ail — 

« the summer hills and dales 

wanders night and day, 

zh she finds her searching fails, 

© man comes her way. 

‘ile she vows she can’t exIss 

out a single one, 

the summer through she’s kissed, 
uly by the sun. 
—Leslie’s Weekly. 





— aS 
the ball is over—- 
hedge just across the way, 
you ’ve searched an hour 
' that ’s the fifth one that day), 
a man has spoken 
ds he’d fain recall 
: on the links he’s been searching,— - 
r the ball. —London Fun. 
ee 
all a lie,’”’ the tomeat howled, 
+ quickly ran to cover. 
the missiles all around him flew, 
iat the world adores a lover! ” 
—Chicago Tribune. 





— ee ae 

ere ’s a small grain of wisdom 

Which runneth this way: 

#n who have horse-sense 

Know how to say “neigh.” © 
~Philadelphia Record. 








“218 an ingrate. ‘When it’s hot 
‘18 soul to wrath is stirred; 
; when it’s cool, as like as not, 
‘te Never says a word: ‘4 





| to listen, could searcely hear it. Then higher 
| and higher rose her voice, and the listener groaned 
; ashe heard it. A tear gathered in his eye that, 
| falling from his cheek, dropped upon his hand. 
It seemed to sting him, and rising he stood for a 
moment clasping his hands to his eyes as if he 
beheld a vision of the song she sang; then he fell 
upon the bed crying like a child. The singer was 
singing the air of ‘“*‘ Home, Sweet Home,” but the 
words were those of her plaintive and liquid 
Southern dialect: ‘“ Pourquoi done a peur, Quand 
Dieu est si pres.” 

Harry could stand no more. Brushing the 
tears from his eyes he rushed from his chamber; 
he turned the corner, and hurrying along the 
passageway paused at the singer’s door and 
knocked loudly. The song stopped suddenly, a 
light step sounded in the chamber, and the door 
was opened. 

** Mon Dieu,” exclaimed Harry.as soon as he 
saw the fair occupant, * I wish in heaven’s name, 
Mam’'selle, you would sing something less dole- 
ful.’ 

**Monsieur!”’ exclaimed the girl, more fright- 
ened at his manner than at his words, “ pardon 
me, monsieur, I did not think I was disturbing 
any one; I am very sorry, I will not sing any 
more,” and she closed the door. 

The song, combined with the naive air of the 
singer, made Harry the most unhappy creature in 
the world. As he re-entered his room he heard a 
distant clock strike the haif hour. He remained 
absorbed in thought for some time. 

Then he went to the table and for a quarter of 
an hour nothing could be heard save the scratch- 
ing of his pen as it moved rapidly over the page 
before him. 

He opened the table drawer and took out his 
revolver, and examined itcarefully. Then he sat 
down and waited. 

How long it seemed! How slowly the moments 
passed! They seemed a lifetime. It was a life- 
time, for through that period he lived over again 
what had gone into the past. ‘‘ How still every- 
thing seems,” he murmured, and the next moment 
the clock began to strike. “At the fourth 
stroke,” exclaimed the wretched man, “I shall 
fire.” 

He raised the revolver, the time had come. 

At the moment a piercing shriek was heard, the 
would-be suicide lowered his weapon and half 
arose. Inan instant hisdoor had been thrown 
open and the singer rushed in; she was as pale as 
death. A second she paused. as if at first made 
conscious of her audacity; but it was only for a 
second. Sherushed to him and taking the re- 
volver from his hand hurled it through the win- 
dow. Then she fellintoa chair and cried as if 
her heart would break. 

She had seen what he was about to do from 
across the courtyard, and knowing that a scream 
would at jeast make him pause—then she would 
save him. She had saved him, but the exertion 
overcame her. 

The next moment Harry was on his knees by 
her side. He told her that he was sorry that she 
had interrupted him, but that another time would 
do. 

* And to think, Monsieur,” she sobbed, “that 
it was all owing to my horrid singing, that made 
you feel so. Ah! Mon Dieu, can you ever forgive 
me?’ and she wept anew. 

After a while she listened to his repeated en- 
treaties and became calmer. Perhaps she saw 
her power and determined to make use of it. At 
any rate, when she went back to her room, she 
had rece ved from him a promise that he would 
not attempt his life again till he had seen her. 
She had also promised that he might call for her 
the next morning and escort her to the shop. All 
night long he lay on the bed with sleepless eyes, 
and more than once he wished that the revolver 
had performed its deadly work. 





It was seven before he knocked at the chamber 
of Elise. She was waiting for him. 

‘¢ Where shall we breakfast?” asked Harry, 
forgetting for the moment that he had not a 
sou. 

“I was going to ask you to breakfast with me 
this morning,” she replied. ‘‘Because, because,” 
and she blushed, “ because I think I understand. 
But,” she coatinued, appealingly, ‘do come, you 
can repay me sometime.” 

They walked on chatting pleasantly and en- 
tered a cafe that the sculptor could not but ac- 
knowledge was highly respectable, notwithstand- 
ing the sign at the door that informed customers 


that coffee and rolls might be obtained within for 
the munificent sum of twenty-five centimes. 

Time passed and they became very good 
friends. But Harry was haunted by one thought 
—he could find nothing to do, and how could he 
ever repay his preserver? He would sell some- 
thing, but there was nothing to sell. His revol- 
ver? No, he could not part with that; he might 
need It. But what was he to do? He already 
owed Elise nearly thirteen francs. He must de- 
cide on something soon. 

One evening Elise said: ‘““I am growing rich, 
Monsieur, Today my salary was increased to 
forty francs. But, Monsieur, like all rich people, 
I begin to feel lazy. Why should I work sohard? 
I say to myself, when 1 have more money than I 
know what to do with? So, Monsieur,” she con- 
tinued with mock soberness, ‘‘ 1 have determined 
to hire help. Ithought of you, ahd I offer you 
the magnificent position of my assistant bonnet 
trimmer at fifteen francs a week,” and she 
laughed merrily. 

Noticing the pained expression on Harry’s 
face she placed her hand on his arm. ‘Oh, Mon- 
sieur, forgive me. I did not megn to hurt you.” 

“It is nothing, Mademoiselle,” he replied, 
recovering himself. ‘ There is nothing to forgive, 
and I must thank you for your kind thought. 
You. are. very kind to me, my friend. I will 
accep ” 

That evening he tried his hand at bonnet trim- 
ming but he found it no easy matter. He wasan 
artist, however, and when 10 o’clock came and he 
bade Elise good-night she looked at him half re- 
proachfuily and said: ‘‘ Your bonnets are trimmed 
& great deal prettier than mine,” and she spoke 
the truth. 

Soon they made this arrangement: Harry would 


determine the designs and arrange the trimmin 
and Elise would sew. In this way they did 


famously. 

The first day of May came. May day we call 
it here, and .at early morning a gay party of two 
might have been seen entering the coach bound 
for beyond. Passey. There was a man and a 
young girl. He carried a large lunch basket, and 
she talked and laughed. He would smile in 
rather a sober way, and this caused her to laugh 
still more; then he would laugh too. They 
seemed very happy together. A casual observer 
would glance at the pair and say, “There isa 
couple of lovers that will spend this beautiful 
day in the country. She just worships him, and 
ho wonder!” But that, glance would not reveal 
all. The truth was they were man and wife. 
Their names were Elise-and Harry Medwith, and 
they were on their honeymoon. 


When Harry found out that Elise loved him, 
with that pure, girlish affection that only comes 
to one once in a lifetime, he did not strive to fight 
against it.. To be sure he thought of his name 
and family, but what were family tiesto him? 
Had bisrich relatives ever helped him? Then he 
thought of his education and of the possibie 
elevation that the future might bring forth. 
Would he care to introduce this poor girl as his 
wife? These were histhoughts. But through 
them all he saw the fair young face and was con- 
scious of her greatlove. “She saved my life,” he 
said, “ and if she wishes it, if it will make her 
happy, she will have it. I willask her. If I did 
not, my ingratitude would be infamous.”’ 

So he asked her to be his wife, and she trusted 
him; she believed that he loyed her, and she was 
made very happy. : 

Time passed rapidly, and July came with sum- 
mer sunshiné, One night Elise complained of a 
pain in her bead aid coughed a little. The next 
day the pain Was gone, but the cough was worse. 
Harry was enough of a physician to know that 
there was something serious the matter. with 
her. He dared not believe what he feared. He 
asked a doctor, a friend of his, to see her, but on 
no account to let her know the worst. The doc- 
tor came, he was introduced as an old student 
friend of Harry’s. When he left, Harry followed 
him into the hall; by his friend’s face he saw that 
his most cruel fears would be realized. 

* Well?” 

“ Quick consumption, I regret to say,’’ was the 
reply. 

“* How long can she live?” 

“ Probably only till the leaves turn—three 
months at most, I should say—but—” he was in- 
terrupted by a suppressed sob that came from the 
doorway. They both turned.. There stood Elise. 

** What does it matter?’’ she said to her hus- 
band, when they were alone. ‘ The leaves are 
now green; they will not turn yellow for some 
time to come.’ She put all her love into her 
smile. ‘“ Why should we trouble about autnmn 
when summer has just begun ?”’ 

In this way the poor girllived on for two 
months. A song was continually on her lips. 
She seemed very happy, and apparently did not 
suffer. One day they walked into the country, 
and Harry, who was strolling ahead, saw a tree 
the foliage of which was beginning to turn. He 
looked sadly at Elise, who was walking slowly, as 
if in deep thought. 

She saw him turn pale, and guessed the cause. 
* You are too good to suffer so,” she said, putting 
her arm about his neck. “ It is only the first of 
August. October is a long way off. There are 
two months yet. And if the horrid yellow leaves 
do make me feel worse, why, then, we must go 
and live in a pine forest, where leaves are always 
green.” And she laughed gayly. 

By the month of October Elise was forced 
keep to her bed. There was a tree in the court 
which their chamber overlooked. Each day the 
foliage on the tree grew thinner and thinner. 

Harry fastened a curtain across the window to 
hide the sight of the invalid, but Elise asked him 
why he kept the curtain down. 

*“O my darling!” she cried, ‘I will give you a 
hundred times more kisses than there are leaves 
on the tree if you will not suffer so.”’ Then she 
added: “Iam going to be better soon; but 
will then be winter, and I cannot have my little 
hands red with the cold; you must buy me a little 
muff.” And through her illness a muff was her 
only dream. 

The poor little wife, seeing Harry more des- 
late than ever, wished to give him courage, and 
to prove to him that she was going to be better 


she insisted on leaving her bed. 
The doctor came at the same moment and 


forced her to return. 

‘* Hairy,” he whispered, ‘“‘ courage, my boy, the 
end is near.” 

Harry burst into tears. 

Elise read from his eyes what he had said. 
** Do not listen to him,” she cried, stretching her 
arms toward Harry. “Do not listen; he lies. 
We will go out tomorrow. It will be All Saints’ 
Day, but it will be cold’ Go buy me a muff. 
Please do. I do not want chapped hands.” 

Harry was about to depart with his friend, but 
Elise called the doctor back. 

“Go buy me a muff,” she repeated to Harry. 
* Get a good one that will last a long time. I 
shall need it this winter when some fine after- 
noon you take me to walk in the Bois.” 

When she was left alone with the physician she 
said: ‘‘O Monsieur! Iam going to die, and I 
know it. Give me something so that I may live 
through the night; then I will die if it pleases the 
good God that I shall live no longer.” 

As she spoke a breeze entered at the window, 
carrying with it a yellow leaf from the tree in the 

ard. 

Elise threw back the curtain. There was nota 
leaf on the tree. “ It is the last,” she said sadly, 
and put it under her pillow. 

* You will not die until tomorrow,” said the 
doctor; ‘‘ you have one night more.” 

“* Ah,” she exclaimed, “ a winter night; it will 
be long.” 

Harry returned with the muff. 

“It is pretty,” said Elise, simply, and she put 
her hands init. In the early morning of the day 
of All Saints, she was seized with terrible agony; 
her whole body trembled. 

“ My hands are cold,” she murmured; “ give me 
my muff.’’ and she plunged her poor thin fingers 
into the fur. 

“It is the end,” the doctor said softly to Harry. 
Harry pressed his lips to her forehead. ‘“‘ Not 
there,’ she exclaimed. “Kiss me on the 
mouth.” 

At the last moment they wished to take the 
muff away. But she clasped her hand in it. 

“No, no!” she cried, “let me have it, we are 
in winter. Itiscold. Ah!my poor Harry, what 
will become of you? Ah! my God!” Those 
were her last words. . 

Two men sat watching by the bedside. One 
was sitting near the window and was gazing 
below, it wasthe doctor. The other was on his 
knees beside the bed, clasping the hands of the 





dead one. Since six o’clock he had not spoken a 
word; he would only look on the face of the dead 


woman and kiss her hands. 

A street organ began to play under the window. 
The watcher by the bedside muttered, and his 
friend, leaning over him caught the words: 
‘* Hush! my Elise, listen—I can say the words 

ow, your words: 

Mails la fin est l'avenir, 
Et ’avenir sera paix, 

Pourquol donc a peur 
Grand Dieu est si pres. 

But the sound of the organ had scarcely ceas 
when Harry understood that his dream was real— 
“ For the end was the future, and the future was 
peace, why then should he fear, when God was so 
near.” 

Thr mouth of Elise was sealed forever for her 
songs, and the smile that had revealed her last 
thought was effaced, and death sat supreme. 

“ Harry,” said the doctor, drawing him away 
and letting the bed curtains fall,.“‘ Elise is dead. 
She must be buried. We will see about it to. 
gether.” 

They returned quite late in the evening, and 
the doctor forced Harry to eat something. 

“Yes,” he said, “I must; I am cold; I have 
need of strength, for 1 shall have to work to- 
night.” 

The doctor did not understand. 

Harry did not speak again for some time. At 


candles. ‘Then eome back,” he continued, 
“and stay with me, for I have need of you. 
There are many things to ao.” 

The doctor brought the candles. ‘‘ What are 
you going to do?” he asked. Harry did not 
answer at once. He was engaged in pouring 
water over some fine plaster that he had brought 
in. 

He went to the bed and throwing aside the 
curtains removed the cloth that covered the head. 
His hand trembled painfully. 

“‘ Bring the candles,” he said, “ and the plaster.” 

He arranged the head carefully on the _ pillow. 
With a small brush dipped in olive oil he anointed 
the eyelashes, eyebrows, and the beautiful hair. 
These precautions taken, he began to cover the 
face of the dead girl with thin layers of plaster. 
At the end of half an hour the work was accom- 
plished. It was a complete success. 

The next day she was buried. 

Five or six days after the funeral Harry ob- 
tained from the marble cutter a square block of 
pure white marble. 

People living in the neighborhood of the house 
on La Rue de la Tour d’Auvergne soon began to 
talk of the light that they saw burning all night 
.n the top apartment. 

If they could have entered that chamber they 
would have seen the plaster cast of a beautiful 
girl’s head and a block of marble that was fast 
being made to represent the same ideal. But that 
was not all: Before the half-finished bust, chisel 
and mallet in hand, stood a man with a thin, pale 
face, deep bloodshot eyes, and a look of determi- 
nation on his features. 

He grew paler and weaker every day; still he 
worked on. At length he begged the doctor to 
have him entered at the hospital The doctor 
saw ata glance that the admission would be 
granted at once. 

As he was still able to work, he asked the su- 
perintendent of the hospital for a little room that 
was notin use. This he turned into a studio. 
The bust was fast assumin g a life-like picture. 

One day, happening to glance at the house 
physician’s book, Harry saw by the medicines 
that were prescribed for him that his case was 


hopeless. That night the bust was finished. 

he morning before I saw him he had asked 
for a Sister of Charity. ‘‘My sister,”’.he said 
“there is in a little room upstairs a marble bust; 
it is the head of an angel. I have executed it for 
a grave that you will find in Montparnasse. It is 
the grave of one Elise Medwith. Promise me 
that you will see that it is placed on a fitting ped- 
estal at the head of the grave. In this package 
are 500f. which I have saved for this. It will 
suffice, Ithink. Promise me, sister.” 

The sister promised. The next day he died. 
His family were at once notified, but no reply 
was received. They did not want his body. 

So we buried him in Montparnasse.—Adopted 
from the French of Henri Murger, for the New 
York Times. 


Douthb’s Department. 


FAIBY SONG. 


It is the queen of fairyland, 

The queen and all her elfin band: 
It is not just the leaves that blow, 
Nor just the winds that echo so,— 

Nay, but the folk of fairyland. 


They come from out the Long Ago, 

They come when winds are whispering low, 
Good children hear their footfall still, 
Across the valley, down the hill,— 

The fairy folk from Long Ago. 


All clad in green and daffodil, 
They ride athwart the moonlight chill; 
Bit it is summer when they pass, 
And waking birds, and springing grass,— 
With folk of green and daffodil. 
—Lillian Corbett Barnes, in Churchman. 


—- po 
A Race. 


Fred was almost asleep. He had been travel 
ing on the cars for nearly two days; and all of 
this second day they had been crossing the plains 
of Montana, where there had been very little to 
interest a boy of ten outside the car windows. 

But, just as his head was beginning to droop in 
a sleepy nod, Cousin Arthur took hold of his arm, 
and said: ‘‘ Do you see that pony standing beside 
the car? Thatis a real cowboy’s pony.” 

Fred was awake in a moment, and he looked 
out of the window eagerly. 

The train had stopped at a station, but there 
were no buildings to be seen except the depot 
and one other small frame house. 

The pony was standing quite near the car, his 
head stretched out and the reins hanging down 
toward the ground. 

“When the cowboy throws the reins over the 
pony’s head,” said Cousin Arthur, “the pony 
knows that he is to stand still, just as our horses 
stand still when they are tied.” 
‘Why don’t the cowboys tie their ponies?” 
asked Fred, curiously. 
“* What would they tie them to?’ asked Cousin 
Arthur; and then Fred laughed at his own ques- 
tion, for as far as he could see in any direction 
there was not a bush or a postin sight, to say 
nothing of a tree or a fence. 
* The ponies understand,” said Cousin Arthur, 
“and one that has been trained will not move 
when he is left that way.”’ 
Just then the whistle blew for the train to 
start; and, as it whistled, a cowboy, the owner of 
the pony, dashed out of the little frame building 
and jumped upon the pony’s back. 
He wore’a broad felt hat, a bright red shirt, a 
bandanna hankerchief tied loosely around his 
neck, and a pair of leather breeches with the hair 
left upon that part of the leather which formed 
the front of the legs. Around his waist was a 
cartridge-belt, with two big “ six-shooters ” fas- 
tened to it. Fred watched him with wide-open 
eyes. 
When he jumped so suddenly into the saddle, 
the pony placed his four feet close together and 
began to “ buck.” The motion that it made was 
nke that of a rocking-horse, only it was not 
nearly so smooth. First its fore feet struck the 
ground together, then its back fe t; and as they 
went as fast as they could make them go right in 
the same spot, and as he kept his head and tall 
down as close to his feet as possible, it took a 
very good rider to keep in the saddle. 
Fred laughed heartily at the comical sight, and 
at the same time wondered how the cowboy 
could keep on. But he did. 
Presently he struck his spurs into the pony's 
sides, and with one great plunge he started off. 
The train had started too, and for a mile the cow- 
boy and his pony kept up with the train. 
Fred grew more and more excited as the race 
kept up, and when at last the cowboy drew rein 
and the plucky little pony dropped behind, Fred 
got up and waved hiscap. Then he dropped 
back into his seat, but you may be sure he was 
not sleepy for some time after that:.—Julla D. 
Cowles, in the Youth’s Companion. 

—-_—. +o 

Beecher’s Boyishness 

The following story is an amusing anecdote of 
a great man who loved children and shared their 


fun. 
Dr. E. K. Cressey of Brooklyn Hills, L. I., 

















says that one day, when he wasa small boy, his 
mother left the house, cautioning him and his. 


last he asked his friend to go and buy ‘two: 
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brothers to be quiet and not romp while she was 
gone. 

Presently Mr. Beecher arrived to makea call 
upon the Cresseys, and found no one to receive 
him but demure-looking boys. <A flash of an- 
ticipation came into his eyes, as he joyously told 
= young hosts to prepare for the romp of their 

ves. 

“ But mamma told us we mustn’t romp,” pro- 
tested the future doctor of philosophy. 

“T’lltake all the responsibility,” replied the 
great preacher. 

When Mrs. Cressey neared the house on her 
return, she heard indications of a small riot. 


bellion in her little republic, she rushed ‘into the 
house, with words of rebuke trembling on her 
tongue. 

At the door she paused petrified. Henry Ward 
Beecher was flat on his back on the floor, with a 


sshost dance on his prostrate form and emitting 
shrill yells. The appearance of the avenger in- 
stantly froze into silent consternation all the 
rebels except the arch insurgent. Climbing to 
his feet, the unabashed clergyman said: 

“‘ Mrs. Cressey, I promised my friends here to 
take all the responsibility for this:outbreak, and 
I am ready to take whatever isdue them. You 
may begin at once. 

But for once there was an infraction of the 
laws in the Cressey household that was not pun- 
shed.—Selected. 








: Historical. 





—tThe first building erected purposely for 
theatrical entertainments in Boston was opened 
the third of February, 1794, with the tragedy of 
‘*Gustavus Vasa Erickson, the Deliverer of 
Sweden.” The selection of the play was judi- 
cious as it suited the temper of the times. 

— It was during the year 1633 that laborers 
became scarce and the workmen demanded ex- 
cessive wages, pleading an excuse that the prices 
of the wares of the merchants were proportiona- 
ble. For preventing oppression in both orders 
were made in the General Court that artificers, 
such as carpenters and masons, should not re- 
ceive above two shillings per day and laborers 
eighteen pence, and the merchants should not 
advance above four pence on the shilling above 
what their goods cost in England. 

—tThe beacon which gave the name to Beacon 
Hil was first established by order of the General 
Court in 1634. It was placed on the summit of 
the hill, the exact spot being just below the corner 
of the present Mt. Vernon and Temple streets at 
the southeast corner of the old reservoir. Its ob- 
ject was to alarm the country in case of invasion. 
The beacon was an iron skillet filled with com- 
bustibles, ready to be fired on occasion of alarm, 
and suspended from a crane of iron at the top of 
the pole, which could be ascended by tree nails 
driven into it. The first beacon fell for some un- 
known cause and was rebuilt in 1768. In 1775 this 
was,taken down by the British troops and a small 
square fort erected inits stead, and after their 
retirement in 1776 it was placed by the town in its 
old position. In 1789 this beacon was blown down 
during a gale, and on its site in 1790 was erected a 
monument of brick sixty feet high and forty in 
diameter, a plain doric corner in the Roman style | 
to the memory of those who fell in Bunker Hill, | 
the first monument to commemorate that mem- | 
orable battle. Thisin turn had to give way to 
modern improvements, when in 1811 the hill was 
cut down. 

—tThe Province House was erected in 1679 for 
the residence of the colonial governors, who oc- 
cupied it until the Revolution in 1776. The 
building was of three stories, of brick, and hand- 
somely constructed. After the Province House 
was erected, governors of the colony chiefly re- 
sided there until after the Revolution. Mr. 
Hutchinson, after erecting a large and elegant 
house in Garden Court street,dwelt there until he 
left the country; Governor Winthrop’s house, 
which was framed at Charlestown, stood on the 
spot known then as South Row. It was of wood, 
two stories, and was demolished by the British 
during the siege. Governor Endicott’s house 
stood on the lot afterwards owned by Gardner 
Greene. Sir Henry Vane’s was the oldest 
house in town of which there is any certain 
account. It stood in Tremont street next to the 
site of Lieutenant-Governor Phillips’. Governor 
Dillingham’s house stood on the spot afterwards 
covered by the elegant mansion of Lieutenant- 
Governor Phillips,which was built by Mr. Faneuil, 
uncle of Peter, who gave the town hall to Boston. 
Sir William Phipps’ house stood at the corner of 
Salem and Charter street. That of Governor 
Belcher occupied the spot afterwards used by the 


State Bank. 


Home Dressmaking 





Hints by Way Manten. 
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3890 Three Piece Skirt, 
22 to 30 Waist. 





‘3989 Plain and tucked 
Bishop Sleeves, 
v2, 36 and 40 ust. 


Weoman’s Piain and Tucked Bishop 
Sleeves. Ne. 3889. 





The plain mode! is simplicity itself and is finished 
with a straight pointed band that is lapped over at 
the seam. The tucked pattern involves somewhat 
more labor, but is graceful and becoming. The upper 
portion is laid in tucks that render it snug, but not 


Filled with indignation at this unheard of re- | 


parcel of young Indians apparently dancing a, 


tight, and which fall free to form soft puffs ebov 
the bands. 

To cut the plain sleeve for a woman of medium size 
1g yards of material 21 inches wide, 1§ yards 27 inches 
wide, j yards 32 inches wide, or % yards 44 inches wide 
will be required; to cut the tucked sleeve 1j yards 2 
inches wide, lf yards 27 inches wide, 1g yards 32 inches 

| wide, or j yards 44 inches wide. 
| The pattern, 3889, is cut in three sizes, large, medium 
and small. corresponding to 32, 36 and 40-inch bust 
measure. 
Woman’s Three-Piece Skirt with Tucked 
Fleunce. No. 3890. 
To be made with Slight Train or in Round Length. 

The skirt is cut with front gore and wide side por- 
tions, that are tucked at the upper edge to give a hip- 
yoke effect, extra fullness at the back being laid in in- 
| verted plaits. The flounce 1s straight at the upper 
edge, but sloped at the lower to produce a train, and 
is laid in fine tucks, that are stitched approximately 
to one-third of its depth. 

To cut this skirt for awoman of medium size 103 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 8 yards 27 inches 
wide, 6} yards 32 inches wide or 5g yards 44 inches wide 
will be required. 

The pattern, 3890, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30-inch waist measure. 








3893 Boy’s Trousers, 
6 to 16 yrs. 


3894 Infant’s Wrappe,, 
One Size. 


Boy's Long Trousers. No. 3893. 


Infant’s Wrapper. No. 3894. 

Little babies have daily need of a simple wrapper 
that can be slipped on over the nightgown when occa 
Sion demands. This simple model is all that can be 
desired and will be found suited to French and 
Scotch flannel, to flannelette and cashmere, plain 
Striped or figured. 

The tiny garment is made amply long, but is plain 
across the shoulders and only slightly full at the 
front. The sleeves are cut in one piece each and the 
neck is finished by a soft turn-over collar. Koth 
front edges are hemmed and the wrapper is closed 
for its entire length by means of buttons and button- 
holes. 

To cut this wrapper, 23 yards of material 27 inches 
wide or 1} yards 3 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 3894, is cut in one size only. 


| 








0392 Breakfast 
Jacket, 
Pr? to 40 Bust. 


3391 Fancy Louse, 
32 to 40 Bust, 


Woman’s Breakfast Jacket. No. 3898. 

To be made with Long Bell or Tucked Elbow Sleeves. 

The fronts are tucked to yoke depth, then allowed 
' to fall free and form folds, but the back ts laid in 
| plaits that are stitched in tucks and produce a taper- 
j ingeffect. At the neck is a sailor collar, and the 
, Sleeves, as shown, are tucked and in elbow length, 
but the pattern also includes those of full length that 
are cut in slight bell shape. 

To cut this jacket for a woman of medium size, 4 
yards of material 27 or 32 inches wide, or 2} yards 44 
inches wide will be required, with 44 yards of em- 
broidered bands and 7 yards of edging to trim as 1l- 
lustrated. 

The pattern, 3892, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 


Woman’s Fancy Blouse. No. 3891. 
To be made with Plain or Fancy Sleeves and with or 
without the Fitted Lining. 

The foundation for the waist is a fitted lining that 
closes at the centre front. To it is attached the shield 
and over it are arranged the smooth back and softly 
full front. At the throat is a regulation stock that ts 
unlined, and the open neck 1s finished with the satlor 
collar that is shaped in points. The lower line of lace 
that gives the bolero effect is simply applied over the 
outline given inthe pattern. The original includes 
mousquetaire upper sleeves that paff over the elbows, 
' but this portion cau be omitted in favor of plain ones 
1 trimmed as shown in the back view. When the lining 
' 4s omitted the shield is attached to the right front, 
beneath the collar, and worked onjto the left. 

To cut this watst fora woman of medium size, 43 
yards material 21 inches wide, 43 yards 27 inches wide, 
23 yards 32inches wide or 2§ yards 44 inches wide will 
be required, with 5 yards of applique and 3 yard of 
all-over lace to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 3891, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 
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‘ The Horse. 


The Saugus Meeting. 

The first meeting of the season over 
Saugus race course, Franklin Park, Mass., 
opened on Tuesday, the 30th, with two 
races, the 2.13 pace and 2.35 trot. The 
weather conditions were favorable and the 
track in fair condition, and there was a good 
crowd present. 3 

The only semblance of a contest was in 
the 2.13 pace, and actually there was little 
contest about it when Jimmy McGregor got 
ready to cut Dark Wilkes loose. Dark 
Wilkes was favorite for the event at $25 to 
$40 for the field, but Highwood Spider, on 
the strength of a trial mile in 2.124, last half 
in 1.03}, at Readville, was well supported 
at $20. 

Highwood Spider dashed off in front the 
first heat and led into the stretch, but when 
Rex collared him inside the distance, he 
threw up his tail and was beaten off two 
lengths in 2.144. Stormwood made a strong 
finish on the outside of the track and got the 


place. ‘ 

McGregor started for the second heat with 
Dark Wilkes, and had him up in the front 
rank going down the back side, and at the 
head of the stretch sent him to the front. 
Starks with Stormwood made a strong bid 
in the stretch for.the heat, but Dark Wilkes 
held him safe al} the way to the wire, 

In the third Heat Stormiwood raced head 
and head with Dark Wilkes around the 
upper turn to the three-quarters, but when 
McGregor got.‘ready for his move Dark 
Wilkes stepped away from Stormicood with 
ease and won in 2.144. 

The judges thought that Stormwood could 
be made to do better, and they put Sterling 
up behind him the fourth heat, but the re- 
sult fully vindicated Starks, proving to the 
satisfaction of the crowd that Starks had 
done the best he could with the horse, for 
he was two lengths away at the finish of the 
mile, which was in 2.16, and Sterling 
teamed him all the mile. 

Dan T. certainly struck a snap in the 2.35 
trot. Talk about tumbling into soft spots, 
why,this was the softest thing of the season. 
He didn’t have to step within six seconds of 
his record towin any heat of the three. It 
was just simply jogging exercise for him, 
and he went through the formality of going 
three times around the ring in’ 2.20, 2.214, 
2.203, to get first money. 

The chestnut mare Maud T. showed up 
well two heats, finishing second and third, 
but she made a break in the third that cost 
her her distance. Gaiety Girl landed second 
money. 

Leon, a bay gelding by Ponce de Leon, 
was quite well supported for the race, but 
he was suffering from distemper, and the 
third heat got the flag. 

SUMMARIES. 

Franklia Park, Saugus, Mass., July 30, 
19%1—2.13 pace. Purse, $5u0. 

Dark Wilkes, br g. by Dark Night; 





. 
” 


dam by Wilkes Boy (McGregor) ......! be 3 41 
Rex, br g. by Ongate (Collins) ........-- 1443 
Stormwood, b g, by Strongwood (Starks 

aS... ee eee 23 33 
J. W.E., bik g, by Coastman (Kimball)4 3 3 4 
Highwood Spider, b 'g;) By: Trotwood pas 

(Rank) *LELLUscls?- $a -peainesn sesarse 6 OS 
Bill Dinehart, ch g, by Aleyone Jr. 

(Dodge), .~.. .... =... si-2s-1e-sascwqnapntGrobe Oe 

Time, 2.144, 2.13}; 2.14}, 2.16}. 

Same day—2.35 trot. Purse, $500. 

Dan T.,b g, by Crawfurd; dam by Hull 

(PREMOOED W.....cncosapenacvcsctatoudiate <0 111 
Gaiety Girl, b m, by Red Wilkes (Bass)....4 2 2 
Upten, chs by Caneland Wilkes (Wall)..-5 5 3 
Mackay Wilkes, b h, by Red Wilkes (Gal 

OB Ae SE RE ee 
Maud T., ch m, by Joe Alecyone (Johnson) .2 3dis 
Leon, b g, by Ponce de Leon (Lothrop)....3 4dis 

Time, 2.20, 2.21}, 2.204. 
Second Day. 


There was a good-sized crowd on hand for 
the second day’s racing. The judges had 
their doubts as to the good intentions of the 
driver of Reed Patchen in the 2.28 pace, and 
also of Brennan, the teamster of the brown 
gelding Burnham, in the 2.19 pace. 

Of course after the display of speed which 
Louise G. made at Readville it was a fore- 
gone conclusion that she would win, al- 
though she had been suffering with distem- 
per since her race there. With Louise G. 
barred Reed Patchen was naturally enough 
a strong favorite, as he was second to the 
filly In 2,125 and 2,12¢ in the last two heats 
of the Readville race. 

In the first heat the roan gelding was sec- 
ond to the daughter of Aleclayone at the 
half, where he broke and ran a quarter of a 
mile. He caught and paced a few steps at 
the head of the stretch, but made another 

“wild break and finished behind the flag. 

The judges put reinsman Durland up for 
the second heat, but the gelding duplicated 
his performance of the first heat, and driver 
Hyde and his pacer were allowed to retire. 
It was certainly a remarkable reversal of 
form. 

Bob Proctor landed second money with 
Go See, and third money went to the bay 
gelding Claymos, by Clayceps (2.17); dam 
by Kentucky Prince. 

Gene D. was picked to win the 2.20 trot, 
and won the first two heats very comfort- 
ably with Byron Wilkes the contending 
horse. The mare again led into the stretch 
the third heat, where Kilborn brought The 
Charmer up with a rush and carried her to a 
vreak, winning the heat in the fastest time 
of the race. The wise ones were of course 
sure that the Maine-b ed mare was done 
for, but she fooled them nicely. 

The Charmer madea break at the turn 
the next heat and lost three lengths which 
he could not make up. Gene D. stepped to 
the front at the turn, and Mr. Lasell kept 
her moving until it became evident that all 
danger of another rush by The Charmer was 
over, and the mare won the heat eased up in 

_ the excellent time of 2.174. 

The judges and the talent had a hard 
time trying to make the bay gelding Burn- 
ham win the 2.19 pace. It was evident to 
everybody that Brennan did not try to win 
the first heat, and after the second heat, in 
which the gelding was again second, the 
judges put John Riley up behind him, but 
he could do no better than second place in 
the next two miles. Burnham is a rank 
puller, and while he could have wun the first 
and possibly the second heats, it is doubtful 
if he can beat Rosetta arace on their merits. 
Rosetta is owned by Dr. Blake of Spring- 
field, Mass., and acts like quite a good 
pacer. Sheis by Red Wing (2.132), out- of 
Salem Girl (dam of Good Luck, 2.244), by 
Tempest Jr. 

SUMMARIES. 


Franklin Park, Saugus, Mass., July 31 
1901—2.28 pace. Purse, $500. 
Louise G., b m, by Aleclayone; dam, Lou- 


viska, by Constellation ( errill) ae cha 111 
Go See, bg, by Nusburst (Froctor) Rene cu 233 
Claymos, b g. y Ciazeeps (Knapp)........ 43 3 
Reuben Pilot.b g,by Pilot Medium (Weiand)3 4 6 
San Telmo, br Py rion (Riley) Bice deaue 5 6 5 
Grange, br h, by Highw (Knight) ...... 6 6 4 
Reed Patchen, rn, g. by Bourbon Patchen 

(Hyde and Durland):..................... 7 dis 

Time, 2.19}, 2.20}, 2.18. 
Same day—2.20 trot. Purse, $500. 
Gene D., br m, by Johnnie Wilkes; dam, 
The Chartier bh ba Llaostt te 1231 
e Charmer, y Au né 31 3 
B + Napa bik h, by Tarratine (Dur. 
seks ut nent CMnbane Sivtatdsscocsoncesd 4 $24 
Alvander, b h, by Alcantara (Bass) ..... 3442 
My Chance, ch h, by Vatican (Mc- 
Mystic Maid. bm. 6 i Hesicition (iiieyig 8. dis 
? J . s 
Harry, b g, by Wiikes ( napp).......- ¥ -dis 


Winner of tue Chamber of Commerce. 
Third in M. and M. 


No. 1. DAN PATCH. 2.073, pacer, by ms ew 20 
No. 3. COUN’ 
No. 5, IVA DEE, by Onward; dam, Aunine, by Warlock, Fourth in M.and M. No.6. DOLLY DILLON, 


Tat 


y 


AY, by Jay Hawker; dam by Parkville. 


Se 





WINNERS AT DETROIT, MICH. 
; dam, Zelica, by Wilkes Barre. Woa at Windsdr wud Detroit. 


Sevond in the M. aud M. 1h by Sid Dillens a 
2.114, by Sidney Dillon; da 


No. 2. STAR PUGH, —.99},°*by!Tom Pugh:‘dam, Migzie C 
No. 4. NEVA SIMMON 


: usey, by Charles Casey 
5. bv Sim nos; dam, Neva. by Squire Talmage 
m, Dolly, by Electivaeer. Won 2.10 trot at Detroiv 





Same day—2.19 pace. Purse, $500. 
Rosetta, ch m, by Red Wing; dam, Salem 





Girl, by Tempest Jr. (Bass)........... 411 
Lucy Simmons, b m, by Simmons (Leon- 

EE ERE» aptapess Robb ie 5165 
» (Beennan 

big'ne' 6010 (tre. dim a’npieiieam bit ae y a anne a fee 

Drummer Girl, br m, by Eclair (Keazer)4 3 4 4 

Brown Heels, bh, by Brown Hal (Dodge)6 5 4 3 

Gail, bm, by Orville (Collins)....2.....- 3 6 5dr 


Time, 2.16}, 2.184, 2.18}, 2.204. 
Third Day. 

The sport on Thursday was above the 
average, though each event was won in 
straight heats. There was a big crowd 
present, attracted, no doubt, by the promise 
of a keen contest in the 2.10 pace. The 
withdrawal of Joe Pilot from this event 
robbed it of some of its interest, for many 
were curious to see what kind of a show he 
would make against such a high-class and 
onsistent performer as Terrill S. How- 
ever, Terrill S. had foemen worthy of his 
steel pitted against him in the other four 
horses that faced the starter. 
Mr. Lasell himself was quite uncertain as 
to how Terrill S. would perform, for the 
gelding had been under the weather for the 
past ten days, and they were unable to give 
him any fast work. He was made an even- 
money favorite against the field, and he 
tripped it off as gayly as if nothing had ever 
ailed him. 
The field was sent off the first heat at a 
two-minute shot, and dashed into the turn 
at the same rate of speed. Here Terrill S. 
made a break, and a bad one for him, and 
Cheslea, who got away on the outside and a 
length back, headed him to the quarter in 
304 seconds. It was the pace that killed, 
and in the next quarter Terrill S. over- 
hauled Cheslea, headed him to the half in 
1.034, stepped around to the front on the 
upper turn, and won eased back in 2.12. 
Not one of his competitors could get to 
Terrill S. after that. Mr. Lasell took him 
out in front from the word, and just rated 
him along as he pleased to the speed of his 
field, and he won the next two heats in 2.12} 
and 2.124. 
Lester Dore uncovered what looks like 
quite a slick article, in the 2.22 pace. This 
was the seven-year-old bay gelding Russell 
D. The time of the race is no indication of 
the speed of the gelding. ‘The first heat he 


of the track, but he shot into the turn at a 
terrific pace, snatched the pole and simply 
romped ho.ne for three heats in 2.214, 2.19% 
and 2.204. 

He is a nice, smooth-gaited pacer and he 
is apt totake a fast record one of these 


days. It was the third time he had ever 
heard the bell ring, and the Messrs. Dore 
picked up a number of cheap but fat tick- 
ets on him. He was bred by the Dores, and 
isa Mason Farm product. He is by Will 
Mason, out of the great brood mare Galatea 


ducing sire Altama), by Fearnaught. 
Fanny Rice, the daughter of Galleotti and 
Edith’ H. (2.103), on the strength of her 
Concord race, where. she won in 2.19, 2.202 
and 2.194, was made favorite for the 


$35 for lrene and $15 for Wildwind. She 


this field, even if it was wu small one, for 
there was quality in it. Irene already had a 
record of 2.16}, and both she and Ward had 
shown their ability to step a mile right: close 





Time, 2.164, 2.164, 2.16, 2.174. 


to 2.15. 


(2.243, dam of Alcazar, 2.24}, and the pro- | 


Fanny Rice drew the pole and she got 
away with an easy first heat in 2.20. John- 
son got after her with Ward in the second 
heat, and forced her out in 2.17}, but she was 


always able throughout the mile to keep | 


‘clear of him. 

| She got a bad sendoff the third heat, 
, being more than a length back, and not up 
to her speed, while Johnson had Ward 
'under full steam. He rushed Ward out in 


| front, and going into the turn Ward had | 


| the polean open length the best of the mare. 
| Down the backside, however, she over- 
‘hauled him, and before they struck the 
/upper turn she had the pole back. She 
; stepped home a length in front of Ward, 
| winner of the heat and race in 2.15}, a cut of 
3¢ seconds in her record. This was the 
first time that she ever turned for the 
; word on a mile track. However, she is 
nine years old and was raced some, two 
years ago. She is a bay mare, bred by 
Hon. Warren F. Daniells, Franklin, N, H. 
| who stillewns her. She acts very racy, 
| drops her head from the word, and goes at 
| it with the same vim and determination of 
|her oldmammy.  Galleotti, her sire, is a 
ison of Princeps. 
SUMMARIES. 
Franklin Park, Saugus, Mass., Aug. 
1901—2.22 pace. Purse, $500. 
Russell D.. b g, by Will Mason; dam, Gala- 
tea, by Fearnaught (L. Dore).... -- Ae | 
Mary C., ch m (Goodfellow) ..............-.3 
“ Shedd, pg, by J. R. Shedd (Hough- 
on) y 
Deacon, rn g, by Stamnal (Riley) 
Wavelite, ch m, by Expedition (Wall) 
Lady Nance, ch m, by Evolutio (Durland)dis 
Time, 2.21}, 2.193, 2.204. 
Same day—2.17 trot. Purse, $500. 
| Fesny Rice, b m, by Galeotti; dam, Edith 
| H., by Deucalion (Gordon) 
; Ward, rn g, by Eagle Bird (Johnson) 
Irene, br_m, by Eagle Bird (Kane) 
Wildwind, b h, by Wildnut (LL. Dore) 
Time, 2.20, 2.174, 2.15}. 

Same day—2.10 pace. Purse, $500. 
Terrill S., ch 


1, 





te Ctl 
the GS tS me 


to 


9 


- 





4 
3 
5 


aac cainin nie acne etn oie ae Lae «Ss 5:0 5 


Emma E., ch m, by Allandorf (Lawrence) . 4 
Time, 2.123, 2.12}, 2.129. 


| Feurth Day. 
, The meeting was concluded on Friday 


5 


got away behind the field and on the outside with a short skit, two races and seven heats, , 0e the outside after he -had won a heat. The 


but one of the events fagnished a g 
deal of surprise and something’ of a sh 

to the talent. 

| Consuela S., on the form that she showed 
at Readville the week before, when she 
forced Dolly Bidwell to step a heat in 2.13, 
in order to win, was installed favorite for 
|the 2.14 trot, but that Readville race had 
; dulled the edge of her speed and she was 
‘nowhere near her form. She made hard 
| work of winning the first heat in 2.20, and 
i when Lestor Dore cut the Wilton stallion 
| Alkalone loose in the second heat he had 
| the mare at his mercy, and the little black 
| Stallion won theevent in the second, third 
‘and fourth heats. 

| The 2.24 trot went to Marion Wilkes in 


2.17 | easy fashion. It was really no contest for , a bay pacer about 154 hands high called Doctor 
trot, selling at $100 against $70 for Ward, | first money. Henry Titer drove the mare , Barrett, sired by J. R. Shedd (2.193), he by Red 


for Mart Demarest who is lying in the 


had no easy task cut out for her to defeat Massachusetts General Hospital suffering | 


from a compound fracture of the left leg. . 
She won as she pleased in straight heats. 
SUMMARIES.; _ { . 


¥ 
Franklia Park, Saugus, Mass.,’ 
1901—2.24 trot. 'Purse,' $500. 


iy 
' 


Aug. 2, 


Ome tm 


Marion Wilkes, b m, by Hawthorne 
Wilkes; dam, Princess, by Princeps 
( |) eat 1 
Wilkes, b g (Bogue)............ 0-2 .-2.0-... 2:3 ¢ 
Kaster, bIkK m, by Nelson’s Wilkes (John- 
ea ee ss ocala 5 2 3 


neem wh oe -.v0 

Easter, b g. by Mansfield) Medium (Kil- 
Rea a eS 

Ralph Wick, b g, by Ralph Wilkes (Riley).6 5 5 





Handspring, b h, by Prodigal (Pierce)... .- 3 dis 
Time, 2.203, 2.20, 2.18}. 
Same day—2.14trot. Purse, $500. 
Alkalone, blk h, by Wilton; dam, 
Alaska, by Aleyone (Dore)............3 1 1 
| Consuela S8.,b m, by Directum (Pierce).1 3 5 6 
| Hunter Hill, b g, by Sam Hill (Hum- 
PAs a eee ae ere pecay Be Oe Ot 
; Waukeen, b m, by Sphinx (Starks) ...... & 5 2 
| Lissa B., br m, by Emperor Wilkes(Mid- 
sR eae re as Bias 5 3 3 
/ Emma D., br m, by Black Nathan (Law- 
| SO 5 ih cactolesuav as cadgeaheialeweseel 4 4 5) 
Time, 2.20, 2.16}, 2.194, 2.194. 
' LEE. 





| New Haven (Ct.) Notes. 


| Louis A. Fisk, owner of the Branford Driving 
| Park, offered $500 for two races which were de- 
| cided at his half-mile track on Saturday, Aug. 3. 
In order that there should be “ something doing ”’ 
between heats, he @ngaged several variety per- 
formers to entertain grand stand and.other pa- 
trons while the horses were being harnessed and 
prepared for the contests. . The patronage was 
‘not encouraging in numbers. A_ special train 
‘ which left this city at a convenient hour carried 
| passengers to the driving park station, where 
; horse cars were in waiting to give the patrons an 
enjoyable ride over Mr. Fisk’s private read to the 
race track gates. : 
Dr. E. C. Ross officiated as starter. The timers 
and judges were George T. White, William Neely 
, and F. A. Finch. Particulars for the National 
, Trotting Association were recorded by F. L. 


1 | Another gentleman stated that Mr. 

gelding had been timed a quarter in 31} seconds | 
AS understood this trial | 
9 | Was made with two men to wagon. 


' 
| Judg 
| other column the racing at Glens Falls, N. 


the Speedway on Thursday and Saturday after. 
;hoons. The Speedway is at East Norwalk and is 
an ideal drive for half a mile, buta longer dis- 
tance can be used when desired. Many friendly 
, and fast brushes are held on the drive, which is 
| straight or nearly so, consequently the trotters 
and pacers show more speed than they would on 
, acircular course. In a conversation witha hat 
manufacturer he informed me that the boss of the 
speedway was Thornton, a large chestnut pacer 
; owned by Luther M. Wright of South Norwalk. 
Wright's 


and a half-mile in 1.04. 


CENTAUR. 





+> + 


ing from the entries published in an- | 


Y., next week should be first-class. 
>> > 
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'Lobanon Valley Flr Ass: 


At LEBANON, p:; 
SEPT. 4, 5 and 6. 


Wednesday, Sept. 1, 
3.0 Trot ; 
2.16 Trot and Pace 
2.33 Trot and Pace 


i 








Thursday, Sept. o, Ie 


2.238 Trot and Pace 
3.) County Road Race 
2.19 Trot and Pace 


Friday, Sept. 6, v0! 


Open to All, Trot and Pace 
2.28 Trot and Pace d 
2.45 Trot and Pace 


CON DITIONS—American Trott);,. 
Rules to govern. Hobbles allowed, | 
per cent., with 5 per cent. additions 
winners. Six to enter and four to start 
best 3 in 5,in harness. A horse distar: 
entitled to first-money only. Custoimar 
urses, W, 2, and 10 percent. Right ; 
) postpone or declare off on account of 
Record made on or after Auy. 10, 190}. ),. 
Entries close Saturduny, Aug. :3 
11P. M ee oe 
Address all communications to 

DB. W. B. MEANS, Seere;., 


Lebu, 











The Oneida County Agricultural : 


(irand Race Me. 


To be held at the Fair Grounds 


ROME, N.\ 


Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Aug, 25 


Entries close Saturday, Aug. 17,1) : 


PURSES, $1,875. 
First Day, Wednesday, 
1—2.18 Class, poe only 
2—2.20 Class, trotters only __ 
Second Day, Thursday, Aug 
3—2.2 Class, trotters only. ‘ 
4-—2.27 Class, pacers only ____ 

: 5—Running Race—Purse, 250. Best 2 

mile heats. $25 to first; @15to second 
Third Day, Friday, A 34 

62.35 Class, trot and pace”? "* * 

7—Free-for-all _... _. 

8—Hitch-up Race, Purse, 225. 812 to first 

ond ; $5 to third. 

CONDITIONS FOR RACING 

ag ses pacing to be mile heats, best thre 

A horse distancing the field. or any part 


ww 


i 
A ug 


ty 


x] 


entitled to one money only. Five to enter 
start. Money to be divided 50, 25, ls and 10 
Entrance fee five per cent. of purse and fi\: 
additional from winners. Entries Close 
Aug. 17, at 11 P.M. Rights reserved to jo 
declare off any race on account of bad weat! 
other unavoidable cause, in which event the . 
paid will be refunded. Right also resery ed | 
order of program, and heats may be trotted 
alternately. Any race not called by thre: 
P. M. of the last day may be declared off.» 
National Association (of which the society j« ‘ 
ber) to govern, except as otherwise stated. «© 
tance rules to govern. Allearned purses giara 
to “e208 in full. All entries to be made to 
j - BARNARD, JR. Rome, N. } 


DING $2,450 


CAMBRIDGE, N.Y, 32° 


THE GREATEST FAIR ON EARTH. 


‘AUGUST 27, 28, 29 and 30 1901 


PROGRAMME. 
Gentlemen's Buggy Race 





Purse, s 150 


2.20 Claas, trotting. __. : 
228 0 ee j See 
2.40 * e. i-2. 300 
| 2.18 “ Pacing . 300 
| 2.25 66 ane 300 
| as - { ms 300 
2.1 * trotand 2.14 pace 500 
Entries close Tuesday, Aug. 13. 


Records ‘made that day no bar. 

CON DITIONS—National Associatio: 
govern, with exception.® Eartrance five per 
per ceyt. extra from winners. Five to ent: 
ag. iy horsé y y= ow eld. oman, pari 
im ape { RRL e one MoRey oDl~ Purses 
| a ect cet. Anyrade ut -tarieu 
Op bat of tan day of fair mayrbe deCiare| ot 

opples allowed. No conditional efitrtes rece: 
| If not filled satisfactorily to the socYety, may bes: 
clared off aug. 19and money refunded. For Gerth 
men’s Buggy Race conditions see entry blank 
{ Note the dates of the following fairs. which ar 
; hear us and which give liberal parses, and plat 
| circuit TF ooigaly: Saratoga County Fair. Balls: 
Spa, N. Y., Aug. 23; Vermont State and Kotla: 
County Fair, Rutland, Vt., Sept. 3-5: Washingter 


County Fair, Sandy Hill, N, Y., Sept. 3: Weste 
| Vermont Fal vate On, alia 





1 Haven, Vt., 17- 
For further particulars and entry blanks adidress 
ELIOT B. NORTON, Secretary, 
Cambridge, N. ¥ 
} 


Vermont State 


| -- AND... 


Rutland County Fair 
RUTLAND, VT., 


SEPT. 3, 4, 5, 1901. 


FIRST DAY. 








2.12 Class, trot and pace - s 
2.28 7 i . 
2.40 - “ “- 


SECOND DAY. 
2.16 Class, trot and pace 
2 24 ae oe 
2.33 * 


“ 


THIRD DAY. 
Free-for-all, trot and pace 
re Class, trot and pace 
se se 





A wise man Is on the lookout for a good” thing. 
German Peat Moss, sold by C. B. Barrett, 45! 
North Market street, for horse bedding, is one of | 
the good things of this world. 


on 





' Newton. 
! SUMMARY. 


Branferd, Ct., Aug. 3, 1901—2.22 class, 
pace. Purse, $300. 


tom 


9 
- 


m & 


4 


Time, 2.214, 2.21}, 2.23. 
Mr. Penfield’s mare went to her record in the 
| first heat and could have made a faster mile. She 
is evidently training on. 

When the 2.30 class horses appeared Allen Risk 
in the sulky behind Wayne Wilton asked per- 
mission to ‘score on the outside, which was 
granted. The starter allowed Mr. Fisk to score 


pacer has been trained on:a mile track and didn’t 
speed naturally around the shorter turns: of the 
| half-mile track. 
| SUMMARY. 
| Same day—2.30 class, pace. Purse, $300. 
Ready Boy, b g, by Redfield (J. J. 
| —, 


Wayne 
|” Risk) 


Vilton, bg, by Wilton (Ailen 


| Easter Born, b g (A. Grannis)..........- 
Neros, b g, by Alcander (M. E. Fulton).. 
{ 


| Time, 2.33, 2.294, 2.304, 2.294. 

| Both proprietor Fisk and secretary Cushman 
should receive thanks for providing a first-class 
entertainment. The races, the variety perform. 
ance, the music by the band and the outing were 
enjoyed by an excellent class of patrons. Pat- 
ronage better in quality couldn’t be expected. 

| Frank Palmer of this city has recently pur- 
; chased of Dr. W. M. Barrett of Westboro, Mass., 


1 
3 
2 
4 


Witkes. The dam of the pacer was Topsy, by 
Speedwell, he by Culbertson; second dam, Daisy, 
by Blue Bull 75.. J. R. Shedd’s. dam was Belle 
Ericsson, by, Ericssan, a son of Mambrino Chief. 
: Mr. Palmer’s pacer has.no record but can go fast, 





During a recent trip to South Norwalk, Ct., I|’ 


leariied that many fast horses are owned there , 
| by gentlemen who meet regularly for driving on” 





Forbes Farm, Ponkapog, 


Harrold & Co.: PHA Don, 2, 2000, 


HENRY TITER. 


Harrold’s Hoof Ointment Does Eve thing 
that is Claimed for it. Man “forect 
men Say it Does More. a 


Our New England and Nova Scotia patr 
Harrold’s Hoof Ointment from: Edwin D. Biter, 

eadville, Mass.; L. A. Hastings, Worcester, Mass. ; 

- H. Crowell, $ W 
Rounds Com 
rill, 
Jr., & Co 





Burlington 
Ibs., 


1018 fe T 


N. B.—Trotters eligible at four seconds 

lass above. 

Entries close Tuesday, Aug. 27,10 7 M 

CON DITIONS— National rules to 
heats, best three in five. Purses divide 
10 per cent. No horse to receive but on: 
class. Hopples allowed. No conditions 
. Entries sent by telephone or t 
be followed by complete written entry 
Served to refuse any entry or declare «tt 1 
filled satisfactory; also as to progran i 
postponement. Horses named in thre n 
classes must pay in two. Horses called 4 
P. M., or earlier. Six to enter, fou 
trance fee five per cent., and five | 


Mir 











tional from starters. Address b 
AYNE BAILEY, Supt, ot Kew 

0.0 0 0.00000 00000000008 00 

Q a = 

SMAVHITE’S FE 0 
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Q ele 

8 FOR 

¢ «eee LIVE STOC 





This ls What It Doe 

It Invigorates the nerves. ° 

It Clears the system of Worms \ 
ioking. 

It Prevents legs from stocking. 

It sae brain force, which 
by driving. 

It Adds lustre to the coat and e) 

It Gives the horse commani « 
functions. : 
PRICES: 25-60-100-ib. PACKS 

On sale at C. M. Moseman « ! 
bers St., J. Newton Van Ness (o., 
St., New York City. 3 
WHITE FOOD CO, Tau: 


28888688 @ < 


OOOO 9O00C COOK TDDOHOODOOO0008 

















Broad Gauge tron Stall Works, 53 § 
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HARROLD & CO. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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RED BALL BR 
Stock-Food. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, 
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